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HOW  HE  AND  TERRY  HANAGED  IT. 


By  Hal  Standish. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FEARNOT  AND  OLCOTT  AT  FREDONIA. 

Fearnot  and  Olcott  remained  in  Wall  street  after  the 
great  excitement  occasioned  by  Fred’s  sudden  change  of 
front,  when  he  turned  from  a  bull  to  a  bear  in  the  market, 
quietly  waiting  for  another  chance  to  make  a  deal. 

All  the  brokers  in  the  Street  had  nothing  else  to  talk 
about  for  the  time  being  but  that  singular  event,  and  it 
V-rame  well  known  that  the  brokers  who  had  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  crush  him  the  second  time  narrowly  escaped 
being  themselves  completely  ruined. 

Although  Fred  and  Terry  didn’t  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
change  as  much  as  they  expected,  they  made  a  neat  little 
•mn.  and  Broker  Bellamy,  who  had  been  Fred’s  most  per- 
f/rit  enemy,  was  so  badly  crippled  that  many  brokers 
thought  he  was  completely  mined. 

If;  t  vo  nephews,  thinking  that  Fred  Had  been  too  harsh 


with  their  uncle,  hired  a  couple  of  thugs  to  give  him  a 
good  beating,  but  the  news  of  their  intention  having 
reached  Fred’s  ears,  Terry  kept  inside  the  typewriter's 
room  an  hour  after  the  close  of  business  for  some  time. 

One  afternoon  the  thugs  entered  the  room  and  the  leader 
fell  into  Fred’s  terrible  grip,  and  he  squeezed  his  ribs  so 
fiercely  that  several  of  them  were  broken.  The  wounded 
slugger's  pal  was  roundly  thrashed,  too,  by  Terry,  who 
couldn’t  resist  the  temptation  to  take  a  hand  in  it,  but  he 
was  permitted  to  take  his  friend  out  to  the  hospital. 

The  building  was  so  nearly  deserted  at  the  time  that  the 
news  did  not  get  out. 

The  two  young  nephews  of  Broker  Bellamy,  on  learning 
of  the  failure  of  their  hired  assassins,  immediately  sailed 
from  New  York  for  parts  unknown,  and  all  Wail  street 
became  interested  in  the  question  of  what  had  become  of 
them,  where  they  had  gone  and  why  they  had  left  the  city 
between  sunset  and  sunrise. 

Fred  and  Terry  believed  that  they  knew  just  why  they 
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hud  gone  away,  but,  of  course,  had  no  idea  where  they  had 
gone. 

Broker  Bellamy,  who  was  very  fond  of  his  two  stalwart 
nephews,  intimated  that  he  believed  that  Fred  and  Terry 
knew  what  had  become  of  them,  and,  from  that,  the  gos¬ 
sips  began  saying  that  the  old  broker  had  charged  Fred 
and  Terry  with  making  way  with  his  two  nephews.  At 
first  Fred  and  Terry  laughed  at  it,  and  so  did  all  Wall 
street.  Nobody  believed  it  except  their  enemies,  who  were 
willing  to  believe  anything  to  their  discredit. 

Terry  finally  called  up  Broker  Bellamy  and  took  him 
to  task  for  starting  such  a  report  that  they  had  had  some 
hand  in  making  way  with  his  nephews,  but  the  old  man, 
of  course,  denied  the  charge,  whereupon  Terry  told  him 
of  the  hired  sluggers  who  had  attacked  Fred  in  his  office, 
and  how  their  attack  had  proved  an  absolute  failure. 

One  of  the  sluggers  had  died  from  being  shot  by  a 
crook  after  making  a  confession  to  one  of  the  surgeons 
that  he  had  been  hired  by  the  two  Bellamy  boys,  and  that 
therefore  he  ought  to  understand  why  his  nephews  had 
absconded  from  the  city. 

The  old  fellow  was  dumfounded,  and  it  was  probably 
true  when  he  denied  that  he  knew  anything  about  the 
attack  on  Fearnot,  and  so  he  refused  to  make  anv  retrac- 
tion  whatever. 

Then  Terry  wrote  an  account  of  the  whole  incident  and 
had  it  published  in  one  of  the  big  dailies.  This  was  a 
shock  to  the  entire  city. 

Terrv  obtained  an  affidavit  from  one  of  the  surgeons 
who  had  treated  the  wounded  man  in  the  hospital  and  one 
also  from  the  other  thug  who  had  witnessed  and  taken 
part  in  the  attack  corroborating  the  charge  that  Terry  had 
made. 

It  came  very  near  ruining  the  old  broker,  who  already 
had  many  enemies  in  the  Street,  and  it  gradually  forced 
him  to  retire. 

After  that  Fred  and  Terry  took  part  in  several  more 
little  deals,  some  of  which  panned  out  pretty  well,  while 


“Very  true;  but,  Terry,  I  fear  that  he  is  making  a 
mistake/’ 

“Don’t  say  anything  about  that,  Fred,’’  advised  Terry, 
“for  it  would  hurt  both  his  and  her  feelings,  and  proba¬ 
bly  his  mother's.  1  don’t  see  how  it  is  possible  that  his 
house  can  be  finished  ready  for  occupancy  in  such  a  ,-hort 
time.” 

“Neither  do  I,  and  I'm  going  to  wire  to  him  and  ask 
him  if  the  big  house  is  finished,  and  if  it  isn’t  I’ll  just 
advise  him  to  postpone  his  trip  North  until  it  is.”  So  he 
wired  to  Crabtree,  and  the  dispatch  was  sent  down  the 
road  by  the  operator  to  him. 

Jack  promptly  answered  the  question  by  saying  that 
the  house  was  not  yet  finished,  and  would  not  be  for  several 
months  yet,  but  that  his  mother  and  Ivaty  could  find  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  in  one  of  the  other  houses. 

Fred  immediately  wired  back: 

“Take  my  advice,  Jack,  and  wait  until  the  house  is 
finished  and  furnished.” 

The  next  morning  he  received  a  reply  from  Jack,  say¬ 
ing: 

“All  right,  sir;  I'll  wait.” 

“Terry,  that  boy  is  no  fool,”  Fred  remarked,  as  he 
showed  him  the  dispatch. 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “let’s  see  if  we  can’t  persuade 
Evelyn  and  Mary  to  go  back  with  us  down  there.  We  can 
keep  them  at  the  hotel  in  Crabtree,  supply  them  with  a 
carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses,  and  you  know  it  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  us  to  live  out  on  the  ranch  entirely 
yet.  Then,  too,  we  are  well  enough  supplied  with  money 
now  to  entertain  them  in  good  style,  as  well  as  to  add 
another  thousand  head  of  cattle  to  our  herd.” 

“  Fred,  that  would  suit  you  all  right,  for  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  Evelyn  would  be  glad  to  go,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
Mrs.  Hamilton  will  refuse  to  give  her  consent  to  Mary’s 
going  out  there,  and  I  am  sure,  too,  that  she  will  never 
consent  to  our  marriage  if  1  intend  to  bring  her  down 
here  to  live.  She  seems  to  have  a  holy  horror  of  Texas ; 


others  profited  them  little  or  nothing;  but  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  they  had  gathered  in  a  pretty  good  sum  during  the 

a 

season,  and  they  decided  that  they  were  pretty  well  paid 
for  their  return  to  Wall  street;  so  they  finally  decided  to 
go  back  down  into  Texas  to  look  after  their  new  ranch 
and  try  to  add  another  thousand  bend  of  cattle  to  their 
herd. 

They  wrote  Jack  that  they  were  going  to  return  south, 
and  as  soon  as  Jack  received  their  letter  he  promptly 
wired  back  to  them  to  stay  there  until  he  joined  them,  as 
he  intended  to  come  up  after  his  mother  and  to  marry 
Katy  Malone,  who  was  still  working  in  the  office  with 
Louise  Crane. 

“Great  Scott,  Terrv!”  said  Fred.  “Jack  has  finished 
his  house  tfy  this  time,  and  now  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  his 
mother  and  sweetheart  down  there  with  him.” 

“Well,  I  don't  blame  him,  Fred.  Katy  is  a  swreet  girl 
and  dead  in  love  with  him,  while  his  mother  wants  her 
along  as  a  companion.” 


for  that  state  has  the  name,  you  know,  all  over  this  part  of 
the  country  as  being  a  place  for  which  all  law-breakers 
leave  when  the  sheriff  gets  after  them.  We  had  that  idea, 
too,  until  we  stayed  down  there  among  them  for  a  few 
months;  but  there  are  no  better  people  in  the  world,  on 
an  average,  than  we  have  found  the  citizens  of  Texas 
to  be.” 

“Well,  Terrv,  let’s  take  a  run  up  to  Fredonia  and  have 
a  talk  with  the  girls  and  their  mothers.  We  may  be  able 
to  persuade  Mrs.  Hamilton  to  our  wav  of  thinking.” 
a  few  days  later  they  took  the  train  up  to  Fredonia,  with¬ 
out  having  notified  the  girls  of  their  intention  of  doing  so 

It  so  happened  that  on  that  very  day  Evelyn  and  Mary 
took  a  ride  over  on  Main  street,  and  when  they  had  fin¬ 
ished  their  lit  tie  shopping  Evelyn  suggested  that  they  drive 
up  to  the  depot  and  see  the  train  pass. 

They  did  so,  and  were  never  more  surprised  in  their 
lives  than  when  they  saw  Fred  and  Terrv  emerge  from  the 
cars. 
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“Oh.  Mary!  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “there  are  Fred  and 

brother !" 

“Where?  Where?”  Mary  questioned. 

“Why,  don't  you  see  them  coming  there  with  their  va¬ 
lises  in  their  hands?”  and  the  two  girls  threw  their  arms 
around  each  other’s  necks  and  kissed  each  other  in  their 
great  joy  at  seeing  their  sweethearts. 

Fred  and  Terry  saw  the  carriage  and  at  once  left  the 
station  platform  and  started  toward  it. 

Evelyn  sprang  out  of  the  carriage,  ran  to  Terry,  threw 
her  arms  around  his  neck  .and  kissed  him  only  as  a  loving 
sister  can. 

Fred  dropped  his  valise,  and,  catching  her  in  his  arms, 
kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  while  probably  a  score  of  spec¬ 
tators  stood  looking  on;  but  then  neither  of  them  cared 
for  that,  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Fredonia 
knew  of  their  engagement. 

“Dear,”  said  Fred,  “how  did  you  know  that  we  were 
coming  up  ?” 

“Fred,  I  really  can't  say.  Mary  and  I  were  down  on 
Main  street  shopping.  Suddenly  the  thought  of  you  and 
brother  came  into  my  head  and  my  heart  suggested  that 
we  come  up  here,  although  both  of  us  were  ignorant  that 
you  boys  were  coming  up  on  that  train.” 

“Well,  bless  that  dear  heart,”  said  Fred,  as  he  assisted 
her  into  the  carriage. 

Mary  had  kept  her  seat  in  the  carriage,  and  Terry  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  place  himself  by  her  side  and  to  gather  a  welcom¬ 
ing  toll  from  her  lips.  Mary  was  so  happy  that  she  had 
very  little  to  say,  but  Evelyn  was  very  talkative.  She 
chattered  like  a  little  child  all  the  way  home. 

Of  course,  the  Olcott  and  Hamilton  families  were 
greatly  surprised. 

Fred  explained  to  Evelyn  that  he  and  Terry  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  deals  down  in  Wall  street  and  had  almost 
recovered  from  their  losses  caused  by  failure  of  the  Texas 
bank,  and  that  they  were  thinking  of  going  back  down  to 
Texas  to  look  after  their  new  ranch  and  to  try  to  add  an¬ 
other  thousand  head  of  cattle  to  their  herd. 

“And  you  came  up  to  tell  us  good-by,  eh?” 

“Well,  we  came  up  to  see  you  girls,  but  about  that  I'll 
tell  j'ou  later.” 

Neither  of  the  bovs  went  over  into  town  during  that 

* 

day. 

They  were  satisfied  to  remain  with  their  sweethearts, 
and  their  sweethearts  were  more  than  pleased  to  have  them 
do  so.  Both  the  girls  were  highly  pleased  with  the  report 
they  made  as  to  their  financial  success  in  Wall  street. 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “why  not  defer  your  return  to 
Texas-  until  cold  weather,  when  I  would  be  glad  to  go  down 
with  you  and  brother  and  spend  the  winter  there,  for  T 
enjoyed  myself  splendidly  last  winter.  The  people  were 
kind  and  sociable.” 

“Yes,  indeed,  we  have  found  them  so.  When  we  left 
there,  a-  I  told  you  when  we  first  came  up,  we  were  loaded 
down  with  loving  messages  for  you  from  the  best  society 
people  there  at  Crabtree,  but  I  never  saw  Wall  street  so 


dull  in  my  life.  Eve  had  my  revenge  over  the  worst 
enemy  I  ever  had  there;  but  you  know  all  about  that,  for 
you  were  down  at  the  office  at  the  time  I  changed  front 
and  got  the  best  of  Broker  Bellamy  and  his  syndicate.” 

“Yes,  and  I  actually  felt  sorry  for  the  old  rascal.  I 
don't  enjoy  other  people’s  distress,  Fred.” 

“No,  I  know  that;  but  I  tell  you  that  sometimes  re¬ 
venge  is  sweet.  We  didn't  make  as  much  out  of  that 
deal  as  we  expected  to,  but  still  we  have  no  right  to  com¬ 
plain.  We  have  not  only  saved  ourselves  from  financial 
embarrassment,  but  have  money  enough  left  to  add  an¬ 
other  thousand  head  of  cattle  to  the  ranch  and  to  build  any 
kind  of  a  house  that  would  suit  yon.” 

“Suit  me!”  said  she.  “Are  yon  expecting  to  make  that 
your  future  home,  Fred?” 

“I’ll  leave  that  with  you,  dear.  If  you  insist  upon  it 
we  can  live  elsewhere  and  do  as  we  did  on  the  Colorado 
ranch,  leave  faithful  men  to  manage  it  for  us.” 

“Fred,  I  could  live  contentedly  anywhere  in  the  world 
where  you  are  satisfied  and  can  make  money.” 

“Mrs.  Hamilton,  however,”  she  continued,  “is  horrified 
at  the  idea  of  Mary  living  so  far  from  her.  She  has  a 
great  fear  of  the  climate  of  Texas,  and  she  thinks  the 
people,  too,  down  there  are  nearly  half  savages.” 

“Well,  can't  you  tell  her  better  than  that?” 

“I  have  told  her  all  about  how  I  found  the  people  down 
there  at  Crabtree,  but  she  says  I  was  there  at  a  hotel  where 
1  only  people  of  refinement  live,  and  that  I  know  nothing 
i  about  the  people  out  in  the  country.  I  laughed  at  her  and 
j  asked  her  if  she  knew  anything  about  them  herself,  and 
she  retorted  that  everybody  who  read  newspapers  knew 
what  sort  of  people  lived  down  there.” 

“Well,  dear,  Terry  and  I  have  come  up  to  see  if  we 
could  persuade  you  and  Mary  to  go  down  there  with  us 
and  spend  the  fall  and  winter.” 

“Fred,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  anywhere  that 
brother  goes  along  with  us,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  get 
Mrs.  Hamilton’s  consent  for  Mary  to  go,  too.  Mary,  I 
know,  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  go,  for  she  has  never 
been  down  in  that  section  of  the  country.” 

“Well,  you  go,  anyhow,”  suggested  Fred.  “I  want  you 
to  see  the  new  ranch.  I  wouldn’t  think  of  making  a  home 
at  the  first  ranch  we  looked  at  when  we  went  down  to  Crab¬ 
tree.  The  one  that  we  afterwards  bought  as  an  investment 
is  the  one  I  mean.  I  believe  that  we  can,  eventually,  build 
up  a  little  place  of  resort  about  that  big,  bold  mineral 
spring  just  a  mile  from  the  railroad  track,  and  I  intend  to 
have  the  water  analyzed.  The  physicians  claim  down 
there  that  it  has  been  partially  analyzed  and  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  water  in  the  South,  but  I  am  going  to  send  a 
bottle  of  the  water  to  a  chemist  in  New  York  or  Philadel¬ 
phia  who  has  an  established  reputation  and  have  him 
analyze  it.” 

“I  do  hope,  though,”  he  added,  “that  you  will  plead 
j  with  Mrs.  Hamilton  for  her  consent  to  let  Mary  go  down 
and  see  the  country.” 
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That  evening  the  two  boys  spent  with  their  sweethearts 
at  their  respective  homes. 

Terr)’  then  told  Mary  what  he  wanted  her  to  do,  saying 
that  Evelyn  was  going  down  with  him  and  Fred  to  see 
their  Texas  ranch,  and  he  wanted  her  to  go,  too. 

“Mary,"  said  he,  “it  is  the  richest  ranch  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  We  thought  the  one  in  Colorado  was  a  grand 
one,  and  so  it  was,  but  the  grass  there  was  never  so 
abundant  or  so  nutritious  as  at  our  new  ranch.  It  grows 
much  taller,  keeps  fresh  and  green  longer,  and  the  soil 
itself  is  several  degrees  richer  than  the  Colorado  ranch. 
You  never  saw  so  many  quail  in  your  life  as  you  can  see 
there  every  day  in  the  week  all  the  year  round.  There  are 
prairie  chickens,  and  there  are  ten  jack-rabbits  there  to 
one  in  Colorado.” 

*  •  ■  i  * 

“But,  Terry,  last  winter  you  wrote  me  about  some  bad 
Mexican  and  American  cowboys  who  had  made  trouble  for 
.you.” 

“Yes,  but  didn't  we  have  the  same  trouble  out  in  Colo¬ 
rado?  Didn't  I  point  out  to  you  several  times  in  Colorado 
the  graves  of  horse  thieves  and  cattle  thieves  whom  our 
cowboys  had  shot  to  prevent  them  from  plundering  our 
ranch?  Are  not  murders  committed  right  here  in  New 
York  City  often,  and  don't  you  read  of  them  in  the  pa¬ 
pers?  Why,  there  is  no  place  in  the  country  where  bad 
men  don’t  live,  and  bad  women,  too,  for  that  matter;  and 
by  this  time  those  cowboys  have  found  out  that  Fred  and 

I,  as  well  as  Jack,  are  deadshots  and  not  afraid  to  pull  a 

% 

trigger  on  a  bad  character,  so  you  can’t  say  anything 
against  that  locality  any  more  than  you  can  any  other  in 
the  West.” 

“Terry,  is  Evelyn  going  back  with  you?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  she  has  said  that  she  would,  but  she  wants  you  to 
go,  too.” 

"Terry,  I’m  afraid  that  mother  will  never  consent.” 

“By  George,  Mary,  she  must  consent,”  said  Terry.  “I’m 
not  going,  to  let  her  destroy  my  happiness.” 

“Well,  Terry,  you  will  have  to  talk  with  her  yourself.” 

“That’s  just  what  Fred  and  I  came  up  to  do,  dear.  I 
know’  that  she  has  a  will  of  her  own,  but  so  have  I.  Of 
course,  we  couldn’t  take  you  against  her  consent  until  after 
vou  and  I  are  married,  and  if  she  won't  consent  to  your 
accompanying  Evelyn  down  there,  why  I’ll  hurry  back  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  the  home  ready  for  you,  marry  you  and 
away  we'll  go  to  just  where  we  darn  please.” 

The  next  day  Fred  and  Terry  made  a  combined  attack 
on  Mrs.  Hamilton  trying  to  gain  her  consent  for  Mary  to 
go  dowm  and  spend  the  fall  and  winter  in  Texas  with 
Evelyn,  but  she  was  as  firm  in  her  refusal,  saying  that 
Marv  had  9pent  nearly  half  her  time  for  several  years 
away  from  home,  and  that  she  was  opposed  to  her  going 
so  far  south,  anyway. 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  had  to  finally  give  it  up  in  despair. 
Evelyn  said  that  she  would  go  down  with  them,  as  she 
had  never  enjoyed  herself  more,  even  up  at  New  Era,  than 
she  had  at  Crabtree. 

She  said,  too,  that  she  had  never  met  up  with  more  re¬ 


fined  people  than  she  had  there.  Mary,  of  course,  cried 
herself  sick  and  begged  piteously  for  permission  to  accom¬ 
pany  Evelyn.  Mrs.  Hamilton,  though,  put  up  all  sorts 
of  excuses.  When  she  mentioned  the  matter  of  expense 
Evelyn  said  that  Mary  could  go  as  her  guest,  and  that  she 
need  not  spend  one  nickel  for  anything. 

“Besides,  mother,”  pleaded  Mary,  “I  have  money  of  my 
own,  you  know,  and  surely,  as  I  am  of  age,  I  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  spend  some  of  it  just  as  I  please.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

TERRY  OLCOTT  ON  DECK. 

Finding  all  their  pleadings  with  Mrs.  Hamilton  in  vain, 
Fred  and  Terry  began  making  preparations  for  the  long 
trip  dowm  to  Texas,  accompanied  only:  by  Evelyn. 

While  regretting  to  see  her  leave,  her  mother  never  ob¬ 
jected  to  her  going  anywhere  with  her  brother;  so,  after  a 
few’  days’  preparations,  they  were  all  ready  to  start. 

Mary  accompanied  them  down  to  New*  York  City,  wdiere 
she  was  to  spend  a  wreek  with  Mrs.  Middleton. 

They  finally  decided  to  take  a  steamer  from  New  York 
to  New  Orleans,  and  quite  a  party  of  friends  accompanied 
them  dowm  to  the  wharf.  The  very  best  staterooms  in  the 
steamer  had  been  reserved  for  them.  Evelyn’s  cabin  was 
a  bank  of  flowers,  which  loving  friends  and  admirers  had 

sent  down  for  her. 

,  •.  .  ,s  • 

Evelyn  was  a  pretty  good  sailor,  and  had  once  crossed 
the  Atlantic  without  the  least  bit  of  seasickness.  Among 
the  passengers  was  a.  family  of  New  Orleans  people,  a 
father  and  mother  and  twro  beautiful  daughters.  The 
father  wras  a  rich  New’  Orleans  merchant  whom  Fred  and 
Terry  knew  well  by  reputation,  and,  of  course,  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  his  family  knew  them  in  the  same  way.  Evelyn 
made  their  acquaintance  before  the  vessel  had  actually 
passed  through  the  Narrows.  The  two  sisters  fell  in  love 
w’ith  her  at  once.  The  elder  sister  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age  and  of  exquisite  Creole  beauty.  She  was  very  much 
surprised  when  she  found  out  that  Evelyn  could  speak 
French  as  fluently  as  she  could. 

“Oh,”  said  Evelyn,  “I  spent  a  most  agreeable  time  in 
Paris  once.  My  brother  and  Mr.  Fearnot  are  both  quite 
good  linguists,  Mr.  Fearnot  particularly.  He  can  learn  a 
foreign  language  more  easily  and  rapidly  than  anyone  I 
ever  knew.  Brother  can  learn  it  easily,  too;  but  not  as 
much  so  as  Mr.  Fearnot.” 

Just  as  the  steamer  was  passing  out  of  the  Narrows 
both  Fred  and  Terry  came  up  to  where  Evelyn  was  talking 
with  the  tw’o  French  girls,  and  she  introduced  them  to  the 
boys. 

Both  the  New  Orleans  girls  looked  at  them  as  though 
somewhat,  surprised. 

“Why,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  one  of  them,  "I've  heard  a 
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iireai  deal  about  you,  but  you  are  much  younger  than  I 
expected  to  find  you.’’  * 

“Oh,  I'm  a  kid  yet,"  he  laughed,  and  Terry  proceeded 
to  amuse  them  with  some  funny  stories. 

The  elder  of  the  two  Creoles  remarked  that  she  was  very 
fond  of  the  sea. 

“Do  you  ever  get  seasick?”  Terry  asked. 

“No;  do  you?” 

“Yes,  every  time  I  get  out  on  blue  water  I  have  to  pay 
tribute  to  old  King  Neptune.  I’ve  done  my  best  to  make 
friends  with  him,  but  I  always  fail.  He  will  have  his  joke 
with  me.” 

“Ladies,”  remarked  Fred,  “if  you  want  something  to 
laugh  at  until  you  reach  New  Orleans  just  manage  to 
see  Olcott  when  he  is  seasick.” 

“Why,  what  is  funny  about  it?” 

“I  can't  tell  you.  He  makes  funny  remarks  and  queer 
noises.” 

Evelyn  laughed  and  said : 

“Yes,  he  expresses  opinions  about  old  Father  Neptune 
that  I  think  he  really  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.” 

“Don't  you  get  seasick?” 

“Not  unless  the  water  is  rough  and  the  waves  come 
rolling  high,  and  then  I  have  to  retire  to  my  stateroom 
for  at  least  twenty-four  hours;  then  I'm  all  right  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage,  even  if  it  extends  all  around  the  world.” 

As  they  were  rounding  Sandy  Hook  a  great  many  of 
the  passengers  sought  the  seclusion  of  their  staterooms 
and  cabins,  for  the  waves  were  rolling  in  very  actively. 

Evelyn  and  the  two  Creole  sisters,  whose  name  was 
Elon,  remained  on  deck  longer  than  any  of  the  lady  pas¬ 
sengers  on  board. 

By  and  by  Evelyn  and  the  younger  of  the  two  Elon  sis¬ 
ters  retired  to  their  rooms. 

The  elder  one  laughed  and  said  to  Fred : 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  we  two  seem  to  be  on  quite  good  terms 
with  the  ‘old  man  of  the  sea/  ” 

“Yes,”  returned  Fred.  “When  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  South  by  water  I  began  to  make  preparations  to  remain 
on  good  terms  with  Father  Neptune.” 

“Why,  how  in  the  world  did  you  manage  to  do  that?” 

“Why,  don’t  you  know  a  remedy  for  seasickness,  or  a 
paliative,  at  least?” 

“Why,  no,  indeed.  What  is  it?  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  except  lemons.” 

“Well,  lemons  are  very  good,  and  will  be  effective  if 
you  tackle  them  twenty-four  hours  or  more  before  begin¬ 
ning  the  voyage.  I  have  a  bottle  of  acid  phosphate  in  my 
room,  and  a  teaspoonful  in  half  a  glass  of  water  soon 
equips  one  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can  resist  the  effects 
of  the  motion  of  the  ship.” 

“Oh,  my!  will  you  give  me  a  drink  of  it?  T‘m  not  at 
all  seasick,  but  if  the  water  gets  any  rougher  I  will  be.” 

“Certainly,”  and  Fred  went  to  his  room  and  soon  re- 
f  i  rrif'f]  with  a  gla.--  with  about  two  teaspoonsfuls  of  acid 
phosphate  in  it.  H*-*  went  to  the  water  cooler,  filled  the 
p!a-.c  with  cold  water  and  presented  it  to  the  young  lady. 


“Drink  about  half  of  it,”  said  he,  “and  in  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  drink  the  other  half.” 

She  took  the  glass,  tipped  it  up  and  drained  every  drop 
of  its  contents. 

“By  George,”  said  he,  “you  took  a  good  dose.” 

“Oh,  I'm  used  to  drinking  phosphates;  but  never  heard 
of  it  as  an  antidote  for  seasickness  before.  Have  you  had 
a  drink  of  it?” 

“Oli,  yes;  I’ve  had  two  drinks  since  I  left  the  wharf.” 

He  took  the  glass  to  his  room,  and  when  he  came  out 
he  tendered  his  arm  to  the  girl  and  went  promenading  up 
and  down  the  deck.  • 

Her  father  went  to  her  and  asked  her  if  she  felt  any 
seasickness.  • 

“No,  father,”  said  she,  “not  the  least  bit.  This  gentle¬ 
man  is  Mr.  Fearnot,  the  famous  athlete.” 

“Well;  well,  well !  Tm  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Fearnot. 


leans.  What's  become  of  your  friend  Olcott?”' 

“Oh,  he’s  on  board,  and  so  is  his  sister  Evelyn.”  ■ 

“  Well,  I’d  like  to- meet -him  and  his  sister,’’  said  the  old 
gentleman.  .  - 

“Father,’'’  said  his  daughter,  “she  is  just  the  sweetest 
and  prettiest  girl  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  I  met  her 
when  we  first  came  on  board,  but  as  the  sea  was  a  little 
too  rough  for  her  she  had  to  retire  to  her  room,  and  I 
hardly  think  that  we  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
again  before  to-morrow.  Mr.  Olcott,  her  brother,  Mr. 
Fearnot  tells  me,  is  an  awful  victim  to  seasickness,  and 
that  he  says  and  does  funny  things  while  old  Neptune  has 
a  grip  on  him.” 

Then  she  suddenly  asked  her  father  how  her  mother 
was. 

“Oh,  she  is  in  her  room  actually  groaning  and  making 
believe  that  she  is  going  to  die.” 

“Oh,  she  does  that  every  time  she  sails,”  and  the  girl 
laughed  merrily. 

Mr.  Elon  remained  with  her  and  Fred  for  at  least  a  half 
hour.  Then  he  drew  a  package  of  cigars  from  his  pocket 
land  tendered  one  to  Fred. 

“Thank  you,  sir;  but  I  never  smoke.” 

“Well,  you  will  excuse  me,. then,  if  I  indulge/’ 

“Certainly,  sir;  certainly.”  So  he  retired  to  the  further 
side  of  the  deck  and  lit  a  cigar  by  using  a  match  made  in 
Sweden  which  the  fiercest  wind  cannot  extinguish. 

Then  he  began  puffing  furiously. 

The  girl  squeezed  Fred's  arm  and  said  : 

“Just  watch  him.  You’ll  sec  him  slipping  back  to  his 
room  pretty  soon.  He’s  no  sailor.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “you  seem  to  be  a  pretty  good  ma¬ 
riner.” 

“Yes;  if  you  have  any  suspicions  that  I  will  retreat, 
just  stick  to  me.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  keep  an  eye  on  you,  for  you  are  beautiful 
to  look  at,  if  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  of  expression.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  did  you  ever  see  a  girl  who  didn’t  like 


such  expressions?” 
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“Yes,  I  saw  one  once  when  she  was  struggling  with  an 
attack  of  nml  de  mer,  and  she  had  to  yield  to  its  effect 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  crowd,  for  there  was  no  place  for 
retreat  for  her.  We  were  returning  from  Coney  Island. 
The  vounar  man  who  was  acting  as  her  escort  thought  that 
he  would  compliment  her  by  mentioning  that  she  was  the 
most  beautiful  girl  on  the  ship.  She  thought  it  was  spoken 
sarcastically,  for  she  couldn’t  conceive  how  a  seasick  girl 
could  be  beautiful,  and  then  just  at  that  time  she  was  dis¬ 
gorging  the  dinner  which  she  had  eaten  an  hour  or  two 
before,  so  she  turned  on  him  and  gave  him  a  pretty  sharp 
rebuke.” 

Miss  Elon  laughed  heartilv  at  the  story  and  said: 

“Well,  I  don’t  blame  her,  for  a  girl  thinks  at  such  a 
time  as  that  she  looks  as  ugly  as  she  feels,  even  if  she 
don't.  Now,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  she  continued,  “will  you 
please  go  back  and  bring  me  another  dose  of  that  acid 
phosphate?” 

“Certainly,  certainly!”  and  he  hurried  back  to  his  cabin 
and  returned  with  the  glass  with  the  phosphate  in  it. 
Filling  the  glass  with  water,  he  presented  it  to  her  and 
suggested  that  she  take  only  half  the  dose. 

“All  or  nothing,”  she  laughed,  and  swallowed  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  glass. 

She  returned  the  glass  to  Fred  with  thanks,  and  he  took 
it  back  to  his  cabin  and  took  a  dose  himself. 

To  his  astonishment  the  girl  kept  her  feet  admirably, 
and  even  when  supper  was  announced  she  looked  up  at 
him  and  said : 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  father  and  mother  and  sister  have  all 
retired.  Will  you  take  me  down  to  supper?” 

“With  the  greatest  of  pleasure,”  he  replied,  with  a 
smile.  “You  are  a  strong,  brave  girl,  and  you  must  par¬ 
don  mo  if  1  give  utterance  to  my  admiration.” 

“Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fearnot,” 
and,  taking  his  arm,  she  accompanied  him  down  into  the 
dining-room,  where  she  was  the  only  lady  passenger  pres¬ 
ent. 

She  ate  rather  a  light  supper,  and  so  did  Fred.  The 
meal  over,  they  went  back  up  on  deck,  for  all  people  when 
seasick  want  to  be  out  in  the  fresh  air,  and  if  the  wind 
blows  strong  and  cold  they  are  all  the  better  for  it. 

Of  course  the  air  wasn’t  cold  at  that  season  of  the  vear, 
but  the  wind  blew  fresh  and  strong  from  over  the  sea. 

C 

They  walked  about  on  the  deck  until  ten  o’clock,  and 
then  she  said : 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  retire.” 

“All  right,”  said  he,  “but  tell  me,  do  you  feel  the  least 
bit  seasick?” 

“No,  indeed.  I  did  expect  to  be,  but  that  acid  phos¬ 
phate  seemed  to  have  been  the  very  thing  for  me,  and  I 
thank  you  heartily  for  suggesting  it  to  me.” 

“Perhaps  you  had  better  take  another  dose  before  re¬ 
tiring.  "Non  may  need  some,  too,  through  the  night;  so 
you  may  take  the  bottle  to  the  cabin  with  you  ”  and  he  ■ 
got  it  and  placed  it  in  her  hand. 

1  ho  next  morning  the  passengers  came  straggling  into 


the  breakfast-room,  some  looking  very  pale  and  wearied ; 
but  the  elder  Miss  Elon  came  tripping  down  the  stairs  like 
a  sparrow. 

While  she  and  Fred  were  at  the  table  her  sister  and 
Evelyn  came  in  together. 

Fred  sprang  up  to  accompany  them  to  seats. 

“How7  are  you  feeling,  dear?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Fred,  I  confess  I  haven’t  gotten  over  old  Neptune’s 
slap  yet.  Did  he  worry  you  any?” 

“Not  the  least,”  and  then  he  told  her  about  Miss  Elon's 
sister. 

The  younger  Miss  Elon  was  sitting  alongside  of  Evelyn 
and  remarked : 

“Oh,  Josephine  never  gets  seasick.” 

“So  I  found  out  last  night,”  replied  Fred,  “for  we 
promenaded  the  deck  until  ten  o'clock.  She  drank  pretty 
freely  of  acid  phosphate,  and  that  removed  the  feeling 
entirely.” 

“Oh,  my,  Fred !  Why  didn’t  you  offer  me  some  of  it?” 

“I  did  for  two  days  before  we  came  aboard,  but  you 
refused  to  take  it.” 

“Yes,  because  I  didn’t  need  it  then.” 

“Well,  that  is  the  time  w7hen  you  should  have  taken  it. 

I  see  you  are  looking  a  little  pale  yet,  and  it  isn't  too  late 
to  brace  up  writh  a  dose  of  it  now,  but  Miss  Josephine  has 
the  bottle  in  her  cabin.” 

“Yes,”  said  her  sister;  “she  gave  me  a  dose  of  it,  too, 
and,  Mr.  Fearnot,  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  the  many 
kind  things  she  said  about  you.  It’s  a  wronder  your  ears 
didn’t  tingle.” 

“Well,  well,  well!  Now7  I  know  why  my  ears  did  tingle 
so  last  night.  I  am  glad  I  know7  what  caused  it.” 

Evelyn  laughed  with  Miss  Elon  and  remarked : 

“He  is  good  at  that  sort  of  thing.” 

The  breakfast  set  the  girls  all  right,  and  they  went  up 
on  deck  and  promenaded  until  many  other  ladies  appeared, 
some  of  them  still  showing  the  effects  of  seasickness,  but 
by  noon  they  wrere  all  out,  for  the  sea  was  by  no  means 
very  rough,  and  the  further  south  the  ship  plowed  the 
more  quiet  the  waters  became. 

Terry  didn  t  eat  an}7  breakfast  that  morning  at  all, 
unless  sucking  two  or  three  whole  lemons  might  be  called 
by  that  name. 

He  came  out  on  deck  about  ten  o'clock,  still  entertaining 

o 

very  bad  opinions  of  old  Father  Neptune. 

He  could  have  abused  the  old  fellow  better  without 
indulging  in  profanity  than  any  man  living,  but  along  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  he  recovered  entirely. 

He  took  charge  of  Grace  Elon,  the  younger  of  the  two 
Elon  sisters,  and  kept  her  laughing  heartily  as  thev  walked 
to  and  fro  upon  the  deck. 

M  hen  they  struck  Cape  Hatteras,  where  the  water  is 
always  rough,  it  was  quite  late  in  the  night,  and  some  of 
the  passengers  felt  the  effect  of  it.  which  spoiled  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  evening 

O 

The  wafer  is  nearly  always  rough  at  that  point  on  the 
Atlantic  coast. 
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l'ho  next  morning,  though,  the  bosom  oi’  the  ocean 
seemed  to  be  like  a  vast  mirror,  so  smooth  was  it.  Sea 
gu'A  were  flying  around,  following  the  ship  to  pick  up 
such  bits  of  food  as  the  cooks  and  waiters  cast  overboard. 
Some  four  or  five  gentlemen  got  out  on  the  stern  deck 
and  with  revolvers  were  shooting  at  the  birds. 

Nearly  a  dozen  shots  were  tired  without  a  single  seagull 
being  hit. 

All  sailors  object  to  passengers  shooting  at  Mother 
Carey's  chickens,  as  they  call  the  seagull,  but  the  average 
passenger  has  no  such  superstition. 

“It's  a  pity,”  said  Josie  Elon,  “to  kill  such  beautiful 
birds.  How  white  and  clean  they  seem  to  be,  and  what 
beautiful  white  wings  they  have.  Every  feather  seems  to 
have  been  made  of  snow.” 

“They  are  very  hard  to  hit,”  remarked  Terry,  “and 
only  a  good  marksman  can  hit  one  of  them  on  the  wing.” 

“Air.  Olcott,  I  have  read  in  the  papers  about  you  and 
Air.  Fearnot  being  the  best  marksmen  in  the  country. 
Couldn’t  you  kill  one  of  them?” 

“Yes,  easily,  and  if  you  want  a  wing  to  place  in  your 
hat  I  will  procure  it  for  you.” 

“I  would  like  to  have  one  so  that  I  could  examine  the 
feathers.” 

“Wait,  then,  until  I  can  get  my  revolver  and  I’ll  bring 
one  down  on  deck  here  so  that  you  can  examine  it  to  your 
satisfaction.”  So  he  went  to  his  room  and  soon  returned 
with  his  revolver. 

“Now,  let’s  get  out  on  the  middle  of  the  deck  and  wait 
until  one  of  the  gulls  flies  over  us,  then  he  will  drop  down 
on  the  deck  and  he  can  be  your  prize.” 

He  waited  for  about  fifteen  minutes  before  a  gull  flew 
directly  overhead,  and  then  he  quickly  raised  his  revolver 
and  fired.  The  bullet  actually  cut  the  bird’s  head  off  and 
it  fell  fluttering  to  the  deck. 

Of  course,  the  marksmanship  created  quite  a  sensation 
among  the  passengers,  every  one  of  whom  exclaimed  that 
it  was  an  accident,  and  that  the  gentleman  might  fire  one 
hundred  times  again  without  bringing  down  another  bird, 
but  not  one  of  them  thought  to  ask  the  name  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  fired  the  shot,  for  the  ladies  gathered  around 
to  examine  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  gull. 

There  were  two  or  three  ladies  on  board  who  had  wing 
feathers  of  the  same  kind  in  their  hats,  and  some  of  them 
insisted  on  comparing  the  wings  of  the  dead  gull  with 
some  found  on  the  hats  of  the  ladies. 

Naturally  a  dispute  arose  among  them  as  to  whether  or 
not  those  on  the  hat  were  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the 
dead  bird.  Some,  of  course,  were  larger  than  others. 

Terry  suggested  that  he  bring  down  another  one  that 
the  comparison  might  be  made  as  to  the  size  and  exact 
color  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  they  were  all  of 
the  same  kind. 

“See  here,  my  friend,”  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  deck,  “111  lay  fifty  dollars  down  here  which  says  that 
ou  can’t  bring  down  another  one  in  fifty  shots.” 


“What!”  Terry  exclaimed,  “do  you  mean  to  say  that  I 
can't  bring  down  another  with  fifty  shots?” 

“That’s  just  what  I  do,  sir.” 

“Well,  you  are  a  very  foolish  rnan,  if  you  will  excuse 
the  expression.” 

“Oh,  I'll  excuse  that,”  said  the  man,  “but  I  mean  just 
what  I  say.  If  you  had  a  shotgun  1  wouldn't  make  the 
bet,  but  with  your  revolver  you  couldn’t  hit  another  bird 
on  the  Wing  in  fifty  shots,  and  if  you  want  to  cover  the  bet 
I'll  double  it  with  pleasure.” 

“Do  you  mind  my  asking  you  another  question?”  Terry 
inquired. 

“No;  ask  as  many  as  you  please.” 

“Well,  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  money  you  have 
with  you.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  got  enough  to  pay  all  I  lose  betting  on  your 
marksmanship.  If  you  want  to  make  the  bet  a  hundred, 
or  two  hundred,  or  five  hundred,  show  your  money  and 
I’ll  cover  it.” 

“My  friend,  I  really  don’t  want  your  money,  but  I  will 
make  it  five  hundred  dollars  just  to  show  you  how  foolish 
you  are  to  make  a  bet  of  that  kind  with  a  stranger.  Proba¬ 
bly  if  you  knew  me  you  wouldn’t  make  such  an  offer.” 

“Never  mind  who  you  are,  I’m  betting  on  the  marks¬ 
manship,”  and  the  fellow  drew  a  big  roll  of  money  from 
his  pocket  and  began  to  count  it  to  the  amount  of  five 
hundred  dollars. 

“All  right, ”  and  Terry  proceeded  to  count  out  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  which  he  asked  the  young  lady'  from  New 
Orleans  to  hold  for  him,  saying  that  she  would  be  his 
stakeholder. 

“Oh,  my!  What  if  I  run  away  with  it?” 

“Oh,  I’ll  take  the  chances  on  it,”  laughed  Terry. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HOW  FRED,  TERRY  AND  EVELYN  RETURNED  TO  TEXAS. 

The  other  passenger  also  handed  his  roll  of  bills  to  Aliss 
Elon,  and,  looking  at  Terry,  said: 

“Now,  go  ahead.” 

“Wait  a  few  moments,”  said  Terry,  “until  one  flies  over 
the  deck,  so  that  he  will  drop  down  in  order  that  the  ladies 
may  examine  his  wings.” 

“All  right;  take  your  time,”  and  while  he  was  standing 
around  waiting  he  asked  the  young  lady  who  was  holding 
the  money  who  the  young  man  was. 

“Why,  he  is  Air.  Olcott.  Haven’t  you  heard  of  him?” 

“No,  I  never  did.  At  least  not  that  I  can  remember.” 

The  young  lady  seemed  to  be  quite  surprised,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  Fred  Fearnot. 

“Oh,  yes,  I’ve  heard  of  him  in  the  public  press  many 
a  time.”  , 

“Well,  Mr.  Olcott  is  Air.  Fearnot’s  partner,  and  they 
arc  both  said  to  be  the  best,  shots  in  the  United  States.”  ^ 
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The  follow  looked  straight  at  Terry  as  if  trying  to  size 
him  up.  He  hadn’t  really  ever  heard  of  Olcott  to  his  rec¬ 
ollection,  but  shooting  a  gull  on  the  wing  with  a  revolver 
was  such  an  extraordinary  feat  that  he  was  willing  to  take 
the  chances.  He  had  seen  him  bring  down  one  gull,  and, 
like  the  majority  of  men  who  take  chances,  decided  that 
it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  done  very  often. 

By  and  by  he  looked  up  and  saw  a  gull  sailing  over  the 
deck  and  sung  out : 

“There’s  a  good  shot.  Try  him.” 

Terry  raised  his  gun  and  fired  so  quickly  that  none  of 
the  spectators  thought  that  he  had  even  taken  aim.  The 
bullet  struck  the  gull  squarely  in  the  breast,  and,  of 
course,  the  bird  came  tumbling  down  right  into  the  group 
of  passengers. 

Exclamations  of  surprise  hurst  from  nearly  every  man 
on  the  deck. 

The  loser  didn’t  seem  to  care  anything  about  his  loss, 
so  Fred  and  Terry  sized  him  up  as  a  professional  gambler. 

“Would  you  like  to  try  another  shot?”  Terry  asked. 

“Well,  no;  not  at  that  price.” 

“Well,  I'll  give  you  odds  of  two  to  one.” 

“No,  I've  got  enough,”  was  the  reply,  and  Terry  laughed 
rather  sarcasticallv. 

“I'll  give  you  odds  of  a  hundred  to  one,”  Terry  said. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  another  passenger.  “Will 
you  give  me  such  odds,  mister?” 

“Yes,  if  this  gentleman  refuses.” 

“All  right,  I  refuse,”  said  the  gentleman  who  had  lost. 

“Then  I’ll  take  it  and  put  up  a  hundred  dollars,”  said 
the  second  man. 

“Well,  that  calls  for  ten  thousand  from  me,”  replied 
Terry,  and  again  he  waited  for  a  good  shot. 

Finally  another  gull  came  flying  over,  about  twice  as 
high  as  the  first  two. 

Terry  was  going  to  wait  for  another  chance,  when  the 
bettor  angrily  exclaimed  that  he  must  want  a  bird  to  alight 
on  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver. 

“Why,  surely  you  don't  expect  to  have  me  shoot  at  a 
bird  that  is  really  out  of  range,  do  you?” 

“No,  but  that  wasn’t  out  of  range.” 

“My  friend,  you  don't  know  anything  about  distance 
on  either  land  or  water.  That  gull  is  at  least  a  hundred 
yards  above  us,”  and  nearly  every  man  on  the  deck  agreed 
with  Terrv,  but  the  bettor  became  rather  sarcastic  and 
asked  if  he  really  expected  the  bird  to  knock  his  hat  off 
with  one  of  its  wings. 

“Here  comes  another  one,”  sung  out  somebody,  and, 
looking  up,  they  saw  another  gull  about  the  same  height 
from  the  deck.  The  bettor  remarked : 

“Oh,  he’s  too  high.” 

Everybody  recognized  the  sneer  in  his  tone.  Terry, 
however,  raised  his  revolver  and  fired,  and  the  gull  came 
fluttering  down  with  one  of  its  wings  actually  cut  off. 

1  he  bettor  s  friends  at  once  began  sympathizing  with 
him,  but  he  looked  at  Terry  and  asked  if  he  considered 
that  a  good  shot. 


“Yes,  T  consider  that  pretty  good,”  said  Terry.  “I 
brought  him  down,  and  the  bet  was  that  1  couldn’t  hit 
him.  I  consider  it  a  good  shot  because  lie  was  up  so  high 
that  lie  could  scarcely  have  been  brought  down  even  with 
a  shotgun.” 

Neither  side  had  put  up  any  money  in  that  last  bet,  but 
the  gambler  insisted  that  it  wasn’t  a  fair  shot,  and  that  he 
thought  Terry  ought  to  make  another  trial. 

“No,  sir,”  said  Terry,  “not  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  I 
never  play  with  a  man  of  your  stripe.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  like  my  stripe,  eh?” 

“No,  I  don't.  All  marksmen  will  agree  that  I  brought 
the  bird  down  fairly.  I  didn’t  agree  to  shoot  his  head  off 
as  I  did  the  first  one,  but  simply  to  bring  him  down.  Now. 
if  you  will  take  the  vote  of  the  passengers  and  they  don't 
agree  with  me,  ten  to  one  it  is  no  bet.” 

The  gambler  tried  to  argue  about  it  rather  than  take 
the  vote,  but  Terry  walked  away  and  refused  to  talk  with 
him.  He  was  a  big  six-footer,  weighing  pretty  nearly  two 
hundred  pounds. 

When  Terry  turned  his  back  on  him  and  refused  to  talk 
with  him  he  placed  his  hand  on  Tejry’s  shoulder  and 
turned  him  squarely  around  so  as  to  face  him,  telling  him 
that  if  he  meant  to  insult  him  he  would  throw  him  over¬ 
board. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Terry  said : 

“To  be  frank  with  you,  sir,  I  do  mean  to  insult  you.  I 
denounce  you  as  a  dishonorable  man,  who  won't  play  fair 
if  it  costs  you  a  few  dollars.” 

With  that  the  man  aimed  a  blow  at  Terry’s  face  with 
his  big  fist,  but  Terry  easily  parried  it  and  gave  him  three 
or  four  blows  in  rapid  succession  on  his  chest  in  return, 
causing  him  to  stagger  hack  against  another  man,  who 
kindly  held  him  up. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Terry.  “Hold  him  up,”  and  in 
the  next  few  seconds  Terry  put  in  three  or  four  more 
blows  on  his  solar  plexus,  and  down  he  sank  on  the  deck 
scarcely  able  to  breathe. 

Some  friends  of  the  man  took  him  up  and  carried  him 
into  the  main  saloon,  where  others  assisted  him  to  his 
cabin.  The  captain  heard  of  the  trouble  and  came  out  on 
the  deck  to  make  inquiries  as  to  whom  he  was  to  blame. 

He  soon  got  the  straight  story  of  it,  and  at  once  went 
to  the  fellow’s  cabin  and  told  him  that  if  he  made  any 
more  trouble  on  board  his  ship  he  would  have  him  put  in 
irons  until  they  reached  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

Quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  then  asked  Fearnot  if  his 
friend  was  a  professional  fighter. 

“No,”  Fred  replied.  “He  is  a  Wall  street  broker,  and  is 
also  my  partner  in  a  ranch  down  in  Texas.” 

Both  the  Elon  girls  expressed  their  amazement  at  hi.- 
fighting  qualities. 

“Oh.  that's  nothing,”  said  Evelyn,  “he  hasn’t  boon 
whipped  since  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  I  knew  that  that 
big  fellow  would  bo  severely  punished  if  he  struck  broth¬ 
er.  Now,  if  he  had  struck  Mr.  Fearnot,  he  would  have 
fared  even  worse;  for  Fred  is  probably  one  of  the  strong- 
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ost  men  of  his  size  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  physical 
abilities  are  concerned.'’ 

Of  course,  there  was  no  more  shooting  that  day.  The 
chip’s  surgeon  said  that  the  man  who  had  tackled  Olcott 
would  not  be  able  to  appear  on  deck  that  day. 

That  evening,  as  Evelyn  and  the  elder  Elon  girl  were 
standing  out  on  the  forward  deck,  gazing  at  the  stars, 
Terry  came  up  and  joined  them. 

“Mr.  Olcott,”  said  the  New  Orleans  beauty,  “you  are 
just  the  kind  of  a  man  that  I  have  been  looking  for  for 
three  or  four  years.  Please  tell  me  how  I  can  induce  you 
to  come  courting.” 

“Too  late,”  laughed  Terry.  “I’m  already  mortgaged.” 

“Oh,  my!  Just  my  luck.” 

“Don’t  despair,”  laughed  Terry.  “You  have  perhaps 
heard  the  old  saying  that  there  are  just  as  many  fish  in  the 
sea  as  were  ever  caught.”  » 

“Oh,  yes.  There  are  plenty  of  good  men;  but  no  more 
like  you.  I  don’t  believe  in  fighting,  but  when  I  marry 
I  want  my  husband  to  be  able  to  whip  any  other  man.” 

“All  right,”  he  laughed,  “if  you  want  me  to  lick  a  man 
for  your  husband  just  to  please  you  I  will  do  it  if  you  will 
send  for  me.” 

“Oh,  that  wouldn’t  do.  If  my  husband  had  to  have 
another  man  to  do  his  fighting  for  him,  I  would  soon  get 
so  disgusted  that  I  would  sue  for  a  divorce.” 

“Well,  that  shows  that  every  man  ought  to  learn  how 
to  defend  himself.  If  you  ever  fall  in  love  with  a  fellow 
and  he  wants  you  to  marry  him,  insist  upon  his  taking 
boxing  lessons.  But  let  me  tell  you  the  majority  of  boxing- 
men  are  generally  rough  fellows,  who  like  to  get  into 
trouble  just  to  show  their  skill  as  pugilists.  Avoid  all 
such.” 

“Say,  Olcott,”  a  passenger  asked  Terry,  “are  you  going 
to  let  Connally  euchre  you  out  of  the  hundred  dollars  you 
won?” 

“Oh,  if  he  wants  to  keep  it  in  the  face  of  the  passengers 
on  board  who  heard  the  bet,  he  is  welcome  to  it  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  He  is  no  gentleman,  and  as  such  I 
dismiss  him  from  my  thoughts  altogether.  I’ve  been  up 
against  such  men  before.  It’s  a  debt  of  honor,  and  can’t 
be  collected  by  law,  and  dishonorable  men  never  pay  such 
debts.” 

The  big  fellow  remained  in  his  cabin  to  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  not  caring  to  come  out  where  tie  would  be  likely 
to  face  Terry  or  some  of  his  friends,  who  thought  he  was 
acting  disgracefully.  The  fact  is,  he  didn’t  have  the  half 
of  one  hundred  dollars  with  him. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  Fred,  Terry,  and 
Evelyn,  with  the  two  Elon  sisters,  had  splendid  concerts 
every  evening  in  the  main  saloon,  to  the  great  enjoyment 
of  the  other  passengers. 

The  captain  said  that  he  had  never  heard  such  music, 
even  when  he  had  had  an  opera  troupe  on  board,  and  the 
Sw  Orleans  ladies  requested  all  three  of  them  to  visit 
them  at  their  residence. 

They  thanked  them  for  their  invitation,  of  course,  but 


stated  that  they  would  not  spend  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  city,  as  they  were  anxious  to  reach  Texas; 
and  that  they  would  be  very  busy  all  the  rest  of  the  season 
looking  after  their  ranch. 

Some  of  the  ladies  did  not  believe  it  possible  that  such 
refined  young  men  could  be  ranchmen,  so  when  the  ship 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  river  all  the  passengers  crowded 
out  on  the  deck  to  view  the  scenery  as  they  passed  up  the 
great  “Father  of  Waters.” 

Fred  and  Terry  had  fished  and  hunted  down  in  the 
country,  and  they  explained  to  Evelyn  all  about  the  mode 
of  life  in  the  lagoon  region. 

Evelyn  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  two  Elon  sisters,  and 
their  father  became  such  an  admirer  of  Fred  and  Terry 
that  he  insisted  that  they  should  not  go  to  any  hotel,  but 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  that  they  spent  in  the  city 
they  should  be  his  guests;  so  when  the  steamer  landed  at  the 
wharf  in  New  Orleans,  he  divided  the  party  so  that  his 
wife  and  one  of  his  daughters  should  drive  home  in  the 
family  carriage  with  Evelyn  and  Terry,  while  he  and 
Fred  and  his  other  daughter  should  remain  on  board  the 
steamer  until  the  carriage  returned  for  them. 

When  they  reached  his  residence  they  found  that  it 
was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  homes  in  the 
city,  and  that  everything  about  it  told  of  great  wealth. 

The  next  day  Fred  and  Terry  accompanied  Mr.  Elon 
downtown  to  visit  certain  friends,  and  the  Creole  gentle¬ 
man  soon  learned  that  his  guests  had  many  other  friends 
there,  too. 

But  for  the  fact  that  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  reach  Crab¬ 
tree,  they  would  have  remained  in  the  city  as  their  guests 
for  at  least  a  week. 

As  it  was,  they  spent  another  day  there,  and  had  a  royal 
good  time. 

Then  they  took  leave  of  their  new-found  friends,  board¬ 
ed  the  train  for  Texas,  and  were  soon  whirling  westward. 
It  was  a  long  ride  from  the  Crescent  City  to  Crabtree,  for 
that  place  was  way  down  on  the  western  side  of  the  State, 
and  it  was  late  in  the  night  when  they  reached  there;  in 
fact,  long  past  midnight. 

Fred  had  wired  to  the  clerk  of  the  hotel  for  him  to  re¬ 
serve  comfortable  quarters  for  them,  and  when  he  arrived 
he  found  that  the  best  rooms  in  the  house  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  them. 

When  they  appeared  in  the  breakfast  room  the  next 
morning  at  quite  a  late  hour  for  that  meal,  all  the  ladies 
stopping  at  the  hotel  were  on  the  lookout  for  them.  Those 
of  them  who  knew  Evelyn  rushed  into  her  arms. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred!”  said  Terry.  “Here  we  are  with 
our  arms  ready  to  receive  them,  and  not  one  will  even 
put  up  a  pucker  at  us.” 

“  Well,  what  show  can  we  expect  to  get  with  such  a  rival 
as  Evelyn?” 

Many  of  the  ladies  had  already  had  their  breakfast,  but 
they  went  in  and  sat  with  Evelyn,  and  their  tongues  rat¬ 
tled  like  those  of  so  many  magpies. 

Of  course,  they  all  shook  hands  with  Fred  and  Terry. 
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and  talked  freely  with  them.  They  wanted  to  know  when 
Miss  Hamilton  was  going  to  come  down. 

“Oh,  she'll  come  down  sometime,”  laughed  Evelyn, 
“probably  on  her  bridal  tour.” 

“Oh,  she  wouldn’t  come  down  as  you  did,  eh?” 

“No,  we  begged  hard  for  her  to  do  so,  but  she  would¬ 
n’t.  Brother  will  have  to  go  up  sometime  and  bring  her 
down.  Then,  too,  we  will  have  two  brides  down  at  the 
ranch,  for  young  Mr.  Cameron  has  a  sweetheart  up  in  New 
York,  and  she  is  waiting  for  him  to  build  and  furnish  a 
big  house  for  her.” 

“Well,”  said  one  of  the  ladies,  “work  on  that  house  is 
going  on  fast;  but,  look  here,  Miss  Olcott,  are  you  going 
to  stay  down  there  on  that  ranch,  or  are  you  going  to 
stop  here  at  the  hotel?” 

“Oh,  she’ll  do  both,”  put  in  Fred.  “She  is  very  fond 
of  the  actual  life  of  a  ranch.  She  often  came  down  to  our 
ranch  in  Colorado  with  four  or  five  other  girls,  and  she 
delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  dashing  over  the  prairie 
on  horseback,  chasing  coyotes  and  jack-rabbits,  or  else 
feeding  the  pigs,  chickens,  and  the  milch-cows,  all  of 
which  we  had  in  abundance  around  us  there.  We  have 
some  fine  milch-cows  on  the  ranch  now,  and  I  expect  to 
see  her  out  every  morning  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up  and 
a  big  apron  on,  milking  them  and  looking  after  the  pigs 
and  chickens.  She  pets  every  animal  on  the  place.” 

Whereupon  Evelyn  invited  several  of  the  ladies  to  come 
down  and  visit  her  on  the  ranch  and  help  her  feed  the 
pigs  and  chickens  and  milk  the  cows. 

“But  I’ll  have  to  ask  you  to  wait  until  I  see  what  sort 
of  quarters  brother  and  Mr.  Fearnot  have  for  me.” 

“We  have  nothing  but  a  plain  ranch  house,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  them,  for  we  haven’t  put  in  the  improve¬ 
ments  we  intend  to.  Men,  you  know,  can  rough  it,  but 
sister  will  have*  a  neat  room  fixed  up  for  her.  We  will 
get  the  best  furniture  that  can  be  found  in  this  place, 
carpets  and  everything  necessary  for  a  lady’s  comfort.” 

“Now,  brother,”  said  Evelyn,  “I  want  to  rough  it,  and 
you  promised  that  I  could  do  so.” 

“Oh,  yes;  but  I  know  you  girls,  and  you  get  tired  of 
roughing  it  very  quickly.” 

“Well,  let  me  rough  it  until  T  do  get  tired,  and  when 
I  feel  that  T  have  had  enough  I’ll  let  you  know.” 

V_- 

“All  right;  that’s  a  bargain.” 


CHAPTER  TV. 

HOW  FRED  AND  TERRY  FIXED  UP  EVELYN’S  HOME  ON  THE 

RANCH.  4 

The  next  morning,  after  their  arrival  at  Crabtree,  Fred, 
Terry,  and  Evelyn  were  kept  busy  shaking  hands  with 
their  friends.  As  the  news  spread  through  the  city  fully 
a  score  of  young  Indies  called  at  the  hotel  to  see  Evelvn, 
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for  she  had  the  happy  faculty  of  making  and  retaining 
friends  wherever  she  went. 

Fred  and  Terry,  though,  at  noon,  took  leave  of  her 
and  told  her  to  enjoy  herself  until  they  came  back,  a- 
they  were  going  down  to  the  ranch  and  begin  at  once  to 
fix  up  things  so  that  she  could  be  comfortable. 

Jack  happened  to  be  at  the  water  tank  when  the  en¬ 
gine  of  the  freight  train  stopped  there  to  take  a  drink,  and 
he  gave  a  regular  Indian  war-whoop  when  lie  saw  the  boys 
alight.  He  hugged  both  of  them  as  they  climbed  down 
from  the  engine,  and  fairly  danced  a  jig  in  his  delight 
at  seeing  them. 

Terry  looked  around  for  the  big  house  that  Jack  had 
been  building  for  bis  mother  and  sweetheart.  When  he 
saw  it,  he  exclaimed : 

“Great  Scott,  Jack!  What  is  that  you  are  building  out 
there?  A  hotel?” 

“Well,  I  call  it  my  bachelor  quarters,  for  the  present,” 
he  replied,  “but  when  mother  comes  it  will  be  our  home.” 

“Well,  what  in  thunder  do  you  want  with  such  a  big 
house?  It's  big  enough  for  all  the  cowboys  on  both 
ranches  to  live  in.” 

“Well,  there  is  no  hotel  down  here,  you  know,  and 
there  is  not  likelv  to  be  one  for  several  vears  to  come;  so, 
when  any  friends  come  down  to  visit  us,  we’ll  have  a 
place  to  take  care  of  them.” 

“Jack,”  said  Terry,  “Evelvn  came  down  with  us.” 

“Great  Scott!  Ain’t  I  glad!  But  why  didn’t  you  bring 
your  girl  with  you?” 

“She  wouldn't  come,  Jack;  but  sister  came  down  with 
us,  as  she  wanted  to  help  us  build  up  a  home  out  here. 
So,  until  your  mother  and  Katv  come  down,  we’ll  let 
her  be  boss.” 

“Yes,  and  what  a  boss  she  will  be.  I’ve  been  telling 
these  follows  around  here  that  she  is  the  most  beautiful 
young  lady  in  the  whole  Country.  But  when  is  she  coming 
down?” 

“Just  as  soon  as  we  can  fix  up  one  of  the  four-room 
houses  for  her,  for  we  will  live  there  until  we  can  build  a 
larger  house.” 

“What  do  you  want  to  build  a  house  for  when  my  house 
is  large  enough  for  forty  people?” 

“Oh,  we  want  to  get  into  our  own  home.  We  want  to 
build  a  residence  down  at  the  mineral  spring.” 

“Oh,  that’s  a  mile  off.” 

“Xes,  so  it  is.  The  depot  here,  though,  is  a  general 
resort  for  every  rough  character  who  comes  along:  but 
we’ll  have  some  of  our  lady  friends  down  here  both  from 
Crabtree  and  from  the  North.  We’ll  fence  in  the  spring 
to  keep  the  cattle  from  crowding  around  it.  make  beautiful 
flower  gardens,  raise  all  sorts  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  and 
try  to  make  our  home  here  as  lovely  as  our  home  up  at 
New  Era  was.” 

Jack  and  Terry  led  the  way  up  to  the  house  in  which 
Jack  had  been  living,  each  carrying  a  valise. 

Before  they  reached  there,  at  least  half  a  down  cowboys 
rushed  up  and  wanted  to  carry  the  valises  for  them,  and 
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made  every  demonstration  of  pleasure  at  the  return  of  the 
“Bosses.” 

M  hen  the  boys  reached  the  house  they  found  that  one 
of  the  rooms  had  been  used  as  a  kitchen,  another  as  a 
bed-room,  and  still  another  which  had  not  been  furnished 

up. 

“Jack,  my  boy,”  said  Fred,  “I  see  you  have  been  keep- 
ing  quite  comfortable  since  we  left.” 

es,  and  at  the  same  time  quite  busy.” 

‘‘Well,  have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  cowboys?” 

“No,  only  in  one  instance,  when  one  of  the  men  got 
drunk,  and  I  promptly  discharged  him.  He  was  one  of 
your  men,  too.  He  refused  to  be  discharged,  and  wouldn’t 
leave,  but  went  on  working  with  the  others.  I  then  told 
him  that  I  wouldn’t  pay  him  a  cent  at  the  end  of  the 
month  for  his  work,  as  he  was  doing  it  of  his  own  accord, 
and  needn’t  expect  any  pay  for  it.  After  a  week  he  signed 
the  pledge,  came  around  to  see  me,  and  said  that  he  wished 
to  apologize,  and  that  he  would  never  touch  another  drop 
of  whisky.  I  told  him  that  on  those  conditions  he  could 
keep  his  place,  but  that  I  wrould  keep  his  written  pledge 
to  show  to  you,  so  that  if  he  ever  broke  it  you  would  know 
what  to  do.” 

“That’s  right,  my  boy,  that’s  right.  It  don’t  pay  to  be 
too  harsh.  Always  give  a  man  a  chance.  You  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  not  having  any  more  trouble  than  that.” 

“Well,  I  did  have  several  other  little  difficulties  which 
did  not  amount  to  much  of  anything;  but  at  least  a  score 
of  big,  rough  fellows  are  waiting  for  you  two  to  return 
home  in  order  to  get  a  chance  to  enter  your  employ.” 

“Well,  we’ll  need  a  few  more  men,  Jack,  for  we  are 
going  to  buy  another  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  rush 
them  down  to  the  ranch  as  soon  as  possible.  How  has  the 
store  been  getting  along?” 

“It’s  been  doing  fine.  I’ve  done  a  good  business,  and 
the  trade  is  growing  fast.” 

“Any  cattle  thieves  been  getting  in  their  work?” 

“Well,  I  haven’t  heard  of  any,  and  I  have  had  the 
cattle  rounded  up  three  or  four  times  and  counted;  but  I 
haven’t  much  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  the  count.  I  am 
beginning  to  suspect  that  both  ranches  have  lost  a  few,  for 
I  fear  that  the  cowboys  haven’t  kept  as  strict  a  watch  as 
they  should  have  done.  One  day  three  big  rough  fellows 
came  into  the  store  and  wanted  to  raise  a  rough  house,  and 
I  requested  one  of  my  cowboys  to  go  in  there  with  me 
and  help  me  to  preserve  the  peace.  Do  you  remember  that 
fellow  whose  name  was  Nick  Henderson?” 

“Yes,  I  know  him,”  said  Terry.  “Did  he  stand  by  you 

all  right?”  .  „ 

“You  can  just  bet  he  did.  I  wouldn’t  swap  him  for 
any  cowboy  I’ve  seen  since  I  landed  here.  He  doesn’t  un¬ 
derstand  the  science  of  boxing,  but  he  does  know  how  to 
use  his  muscles  and  no  mistake,  for  he  fanned  out  two 
of  those  fellows  with  his  bare  fists.  One  of  them  wanted 
to  use  his  gun,  but  I  drew  mine,  and  said  that  I  would 
shoot  first;  so  Nick  just  cleaned  out  both  of  them,  and  I 
believe  he  is  like  you  and  Mr.  Fearnot — not  afraid  of 


anything.  He  is  now  said  to  be  the  best  man  on  either 
ranch,  and  he  feels  proud  of  the  name.” 

Jack  pointed  out  the  house  which  he  assigned  to  the 
carpenters,  saying  that  they  had  built  bunks,  brought 
down  their  own  blankets  and  cooking  utensils,  and  that 
they  were  all  satisfied  with  their  work  and  their  way  of 
living. 

“I  furnish  them  meat  and  bread,”  he  said,  “and  they  do 
their  own  cooking,  and  I’ve  been  cooking  my  own  meals, 
too.” 

“What  6ort  of  a  cook  are  you.  Jack.” 

“Well,  I  guess  I  weigh  at  least  ten  pounds  more  than  1 
did  when  you  all  left  here.  Whether  it  is  good  cooking  or 
not,  I  don’t  know;  but  it  is  good,  wholesome  fare.  I  make 
coffee  just  as  you  taught  me.  I’m  not  good  at  making 
biscuit,  but  I  can  make  a  good  hoe-cake.” 

They  went  into  Jack’s  kitchen,  and  looking  at  his  uten¬ 
sils,  saw  that  he  had  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything 
in  its  place. 

“Jack,  how  did  you  learn  to  cook  so  well?”  Terry  asked. 

“Why,  I  used  to  help  mother  a  good  deal,  and  I  have  the 
timber  brought  up  and  cut  and  piled  away,  so  it  is  easy  to 
build  a  fire.  I  had  a  well  driven  down  in  the  yard  out 
there,  and  a  pump  attached  to  it.  It  is  not  as  good  water 
as  that  down  at  the  spring,  but  it  is  better  than  the  average 
well  around  through  this  State,  and  I  didn’t  have  to  drive 
down  but  thirty  feet,  either.” 

“Good!  If  you  were  wrecked  on  a  lone  island,  you 
would  get  along  all  right,  my  boy.  What  is  the  bill  of  fare 
at  your  hotel  now?” 

“Just  anything  you  want  that  the  market  affords.  When 
I  want  fish  I  go  out  to  the  lake  and  get  it.  When  I  want 
quail  or  prairie  chicken  they  come  right  up  to  the  house 
to  be  shot.” 

“All  right,  Jack.  We’ll  help  you  cook,  and  if  any¬ 
thing  more  is  needed  than  the  market  here  affords,  we  will 
get  it  down  from  Crabtree.” 

On  further  inspection  they  found  that  he  didn’t  have  a 
carpet  in  the  house,  but  that  he  had  good  sheets  and 
blankets  and  pillows  and  first-class  mattresses. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “we’ll  have  to  live  in  this  house 
until  Jack  gets  his  big  home  finished.  We’ll  measure  the 
size  of  those  two  rooms  back  there,  and  one  of  us  must  go 
back  to  town  to-morrow,  buy  carpets,  have  them  made,  and 
lay  in  all  other  necessaries  for  Evelyn’s  comfort,  and  let 
her  invite  some  of  the  ladies  up  there  to  come  down  and 
rough  it  with  us  as  long  as  they  are  willing  to  do  so. 
Evelyn,  of  course,  will  go  with  us  and  assist  us  in  making 
the  purchases.” 

They  went  out  into  the  stable  lot,  saw  the  horses  kept 
there.  Then  they  visited  the  cow  lot  and  their  barns,  and 
saw  that  the  milch-cows  were  looking  well,  and,  of  course, 
fat  and  yielding  an  abundant  supply  of  milk,  which  Jack 
sent  up  to  Crabtree  every  day,  besides  having  plenty  of 
butter  and  milk  for  all  the  cowboys  in  their  employ. 

Jack,  too,  had  a  good  flock  of  chickens  in  his  barn-yar<Y, 
so  that  he  had  plenty  of  eggs;  but  he  stated  that  he  had 
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not  killed  a  single  chicken  since  Fred  and  Terry  had  gone 
North,  as  he  preferred  quail  and  prairie  chicken.  He  also 
stated  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  clip  their  wings  very 
close,  as  his  cowboys  told  him  that  if  they  got  out  they 
would  find  such  abundant  feed  in  grass  seed  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  plain  that  they  wouldn't  come  back  home 
again. 

“  Don't  vou  believe  that.  Jack.  If  a  hen  raises  a  flock  of 
chickens  and  she  and  they  are  fed  regularly,  they  will 
never  leave  the  place;  but  chickens  who  are  allowed  to 
run  everywhere,  as  most  ranchmen  let  their  chickens,  will, 
of  course,  become  wild  like  any  other  fowl.” 

There  were  about  a  score  of  little  pigs  on  the  lot  that 
were  as  fat  as  butter  and  as  gentle  as. kittens. 

“Bv  George,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “won’t  Evelyn  be  de- 
lighted  with  these  little  fellows?  But  we  will  have  to  have 
ducks  and  turkeys.” 

“Yes,  we  can  keep  the  ducks  in  bounds  all  right;  but  it 
will  be  a  little  difficult  to  keep  the  turkeys  in,  unless  we 
have  a  wire  fence  enclosure  reaching  up  about  fifteen  feet 
high.” 

“Oh.  we  can  do  that.  Turkeys  are  very  fond  of  wan¬ 
der  ing. over  a  wide  range;  but  I  think  we  can  keep  them  in 
bounds.” 

That  night,  they  had  a  good  supper  of  broiled  beefsteak, 
good  hoe-cake,  milk  and  butter,  and  coffee  in  abundance. 
The  two  boys  praised  Jack  highly  for  his  skill  in  manag¬ 
ing  things,  and,  of  course,  he  felt  very  proud. 

They  told  him  that  Broker  Middleton  had  used  some 
money  belonging  to  his  mother,  and  had  made  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  her,  which  she  had  sent  by 
them  in  a  draft  which  she  had  purchased  in  the  bank. 

Jack  fairly  whooped  with  joy. 

“It’s  just  in  time,”  said  he,  “for  I  haven’t  been  able  to 
sell  any  cattle  at  this  season  of  the  year.” 

“Jack,”  said  Terry,  “don’t  you  worry  about  the  future. 
You  just  take  good  care  of  that  money  and  don’t  use  it 
except  for  necessities.  How  are  the  cattle  on  your  place?” 

“Mr.  Olcott,  they  are  the  finest  cattle  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  You  would  be  astounded  to  see  how  they  have  picked 
up  flesh.  The  ranchman  that  we  bought  them  from  must 
have  had  very  poor  ranges  for  them  to  feed  on.” 

“Oh,  well,  the  grass  out  here  has  never  been  fed  on  be¬ 
fore,  except  by  stray  cattle,  so  1  don’t  wonder  at  their 
being  fat.  When  cold  weather  comes  we’ll  have  many 
thousands  of  pounds  more  than  the  ranches  above  here.7’ 

After  supper  some  of  the  cowboys  from  both  ranches 
came  in  to  have  a  talk  with  their  employers.  Every  one 
of  them  was  smoking  a  pipe,  as  they  could  always  buy  to¬ 
bacco  at  the  store.  The  stock  in  the  little  store  had  about 
doubled  since  Fred  and  Terry  went  north,  showing  that 
a  good  business  had  been  done. 

“Jack,  does  the  storekeeper  keep  his  accounts  straight?” 

‘ yes.  I  watch  him  very  closely.  I  think  he  is  an 
honest  man,  too,  and  he  doesn't  sell  anything  on  a  credit 
except  to  the  cowboys  on  your  ranch  and  mine.  Other 
cowboys  come  in  nnd  want,  credit,  but  T  told  him  not  to 


credit  anybody  off  of  our  two  ranches,  as  we  can  th»n 
always  know  how  much  they  owe  before  paying  them  off. 
The  storekeeper  says  that  cowboys  are  generally  oareh>s 
about  paying  debts,  except  in  bar-rooms.” 

Before  going  to  bed,  Fred- and  Terry  measured  the  size 
of  the  two  rooms  that  they  wanted  to  fit  up  for  Evelyn, 
and  Fred  boarded  the  first  freight  train  engine  that  went 
up  the  next  morning  and  so  reached  Crabtree  before  Eve¬ 
lyn  had  finished  her  breakfast.  She  was  very  much  sur- 
prised  at  seeing  him. 

“Fred,”  said  she,  “where  is  brother?” 

“He  is  down  at  the  ranch,  just  the  happiest  boy  you 
ever  saw  in  your  life.  He  had  milked  two  of  the  cows 
by  sunrise  this  morning.” 

“1  never  knew  brother  to  do  such  a  thing  before  in  hi* 
life,”  she  laughed.  “How  many  cows  are  there?” 

“Oh,  about  a  dozen,  and  their  milk  is  as  rich  as  but¬ 
ter,  and  as  yellow  as  gold.  It  would  tickle  you  to  death  to 
see  Jack  feed  the  little  pigs  buttermilk.  Each  little  pig 
tries  to  get  more  of  it  than  his  neighbor,  and  then  just  to 
think,  too,  we  have  a  good  flock  of  chickens,  those  we 
bought  before  we  went  up  North;  and  Jack  has  never  kill- 
ed  one.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  bought  upwards  of  a 
dozen  hens,  and  the  barn-lot  is  just  overrun  with  little 
ones.” 

“Why,  hasn’t  he  killed  any  of  them,  Fred?  Doesn’t  he 
like  chicken?” 

“Yes,  he  is  very  fond  of  them;  but  the  quails  and  prairie 
chickens  actually  come  up  and  beg  to  be  shot,  and  he  has 
never  had  a  chance  at  an  unlimited  supply  of  game  before 
in  his  life.” 

“Oh,  Fred,  when  are  you  going  back  down  there?” 

“I’m  going  to-night.” 

“Well,  can  I  go  hack  with  you?” 

“Not  just  yet.  I  want  you  to  go  with  me,  though,  and 

help  me  select  two  carpets,  which  will  be  on  the  floor  of 

your  home.” 

«/ 

So  she  ran  upstairs  and  got  her  hat  and  gloves,  and  went 
out  with  him. 

She  wanted  to  select  coarse  ingrain  carpets,  saying  that 
fine  carpets  were  not  needed  on  a  ranch. 

“Evelyn,  you  must  select  the  very  best  velvet  carpets 
that  can  be  found  in  this  city.” 

“Fred,  that  is  reckless  extravagance.” 

“No,  it  isn’t.  A  good  velvet  carpet  will  last  just  twice 
as  long  as  an  ingrain  one.  I’m  not  going  to  buy  anything 
cheap.  The  best  is  always  the  cheapest.  I  want  sofas, 
chairs,  rockers,  and  tables,  and  then  such  other  dainties 
as  your  good  taste  may  suggest.  It  is  to  be  the  home  of 
my  sweetheart  and  Terry’s  sister,  and  we  expect  you  to 
have  quite  a  number  of  young  ladies  from  Crabtree  to  gw 
down  there  and  spend  as  long  a  time  as  they  choose,  to  be 
company  for  you.  Then  I'll  buy  a  book-case  and  have 
plenty  of  books  and  magazines:  for  both  Tern*  and  you,  as 

w  w 

well  as  I,  are  fond  of  good  reading.  Then  we  must  have 
some  good  strong  oilcloth  to  put  on  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room  floors,'  and  she  followed  Fred’s  instructions,  and 
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made  her  choice  of  the  carpet?,  and  Fred,  in  paying  for 
ih.em.  offered  them  to  the  dealer  to  have  them  made  up  at 
ouee.  Then  they  selected  chairs,  tables,  bureaus,  a  booE- 
ta>e.  and  everything  else  that  was  conducive  to  comfort. 

Evelyn  was  a  little  bit  surprised  when  she  saw  what  the 
total  amount  came  to,  but  Fred  told  her  that  she  must 
not  put  in  any  objections,  whatever.  He  said  that  if  she 
wanted  to  rough  it  she  could  go  out  of  doors  into  the  barn- 
lot,  the  cow-lot,  and  the  lot  in  which  the  pigs  and  chickens 
were  kept  and  amuse  herself  to  her  heart’s  content. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  taken  up  in  making 
their  purchases.  Then,  about  sunset,  Fred  returned  to 
the  ranch  on  the  engine  of  a  freight,  leaving  Evelyn  at 
the  hotel. 

The  lady  guests  of  the  house  were  quite  disappointed,  as 
they  thought  they  would  hear  him  sing  and  play  during 
the  evening,  but  she  told  them  that  he  was  preparing  a 
house  down  on  the  ranch  for  her  and  a  number  of  their 
friends  there  in  Crabtree,  whom  they  were  calculating  on 
being  able  to  persuade  to  go  down  and  spend  some  time 
with  them. 

Of  course,  quite  a  number  of  them  were  quite  eager  to 

g°*  •  . 

All  that  night  Evelyn  was  dreaming  of  feeding  a  big 

flock  of  little  chickens  and  little  pigs,  ar^  looking  after 
and  petting  the  mild-eyed  milch-cows,  and  awoke  fully 
convinced  that  she  was  going  to  have  the  happiest  time  of 
her  life  with  her  brother  and  her  sweetheart  as  her  daily 
companions. 

Many  a  time  had  she  milked  her  mother’s  cows  in  Fre- 
donia,  and  she  enjoyed  the  exercise  as  well  as  making  but¬ 
ter. 

Butter-making  was  a.  passion  with  ber,  and  she  under¬ 
stood  it  to  perfection. 

The  next  day  she  talked  quite  a  while  with  several  mar¬ 
ried  ladies,  particularly  those  who  understood  housekeep¬ 
ing  and  milking  and  butter-making!  The  ladies  seemed  to 
be  surprised  at  her  enthusiasm,  and  asked  her  if  she  had 
ever  milked  a  cow,  or  churned  butter,  and  her  replies  actu¬ 
ally  staggered  some  of  them. 

She  said  that  if  she  were  worth  a  million  dollars,  that 
there  was  no  amusement  she  would  rather  indulge  in  than 
to  milk  cows,  feed  chickens,  gather  eggs,  and  do  all  sorts 
of  domestic  work. 

The  idea  of  a  society  girl  indulging  in  such  amusements 
seemed  incredible  to  the  ladies  at  the  hotel. 

Three  days  passed,  which  Fred  and  Terry  improved  by 
cleaning  up  around  the  house.  When  the  carpets  came 
down,  with  men  to  lay  them,  the  furniture  was  moved  in, 
and  shades  and  lace  curtains  put  up,  until  really  the  plain 
linle  ranch  house  was  more  elegantly  furnished  than  many 
of  the  homes  of  the  richest  citizens  in  Crabtree. 

Then,  Terry  went  up  to  Crabtree  after  Evelyn.  He 
went  on  a  freight  train  engine,  and  Evelyn  wanted  to 
eorne  bar  k  on  the  same;  but  he  insisted  upon  hiring  a  car- 
r ]n<'c  a‘  the  livery  -table  and  driving  her  through. 

r  #7 


CHAPTER  V. 

EVELYN  ON  THE  NEW  RANCH. 

Two  young  ladies  at  Crabtree  offered  to  go  down  to  the 
ranch  with  Evelyn,  but  she  suggested  to  them  to  wait 
until  she  first  found  out  whether  the  new  home  was  one 
to  which  she  would  like  to  invite  them. 

“If  the  place  is  such  that  I  can  offer  you  comfort,  I  will’ 
notify  you,  without  delay,”  so  they  remained  behind  at  th^ 
hotel. 

The  driver  then  started  off  down  the  road  at  a  clipping 
pace.  Terry  had  hired  a  splendid  team,  and  the  driver 
understood  well  how  to  manage  the  beautiful  horses. 

The  dirt  road  ran  all  the  way  down  in  sight  of  the  rail¬ 
road.  They  passed  many  beautiful  suburban’  residences 
during  the  first  three  or  four  miles,  after  which  they  passed 
farm-houses  and  then  the  road  stretched  white  and  straight 
over  the  wide  prairies. 

Terry  had  directed  that  Evelyn's  two  trunks  be  sent 
down  by  freight.  Evelyn  enjoyed  the  ride  very  much. 

“Brother,”  said  she,  “the  grass  seems  to  be  greener  and 
richer  down  through  this  country  than  up  in  Colorado.” 

“Yes,  and  so  it  is,  else  we  wouldn’t  have  bought  down 
here.  We  have  some  advantages  here  that  we  didn’t  have 
up  there.  There  we  had  to  drive  our  cattle  and  receive  our 
freight  twenty  miles  away;  but  now  the  railroad  runs* 
right  along  beside  us,  and  the  depot  is  on  our  side  of  the 
track.  Jack’s  ranch  borders  the  road  on  the  other  side. 
The  company  has  laid  side  tracks  for  each  ranch,  and  built 
a  good  deprtt.  I  think,  in  the  course  of  time,  we’ll  have  a 
far  more  beautiful  home  down  here  than  we  had  up  in 
Colorado.  Of  course,  though,  Fred  has  told  you  all  about 
the  magnificent  mineral  spring  a  mile  from  the  railroad 
and  on  the  ranch.” 

“Yes,  both  of  you  have  told  me  all  about  it.” 

“Well,  Fred  thinks  it  best  to  build  a  residence  right 
down  there  near  the  spring  in  order  that  we  may  have  the 
use  of  the  water  and  some  large  shade  trees  in  the  yard.” 

“Terry,  isn’t  there  any  building  there  now?” 

“No,  the  only  buildings  we  have  now  are  merely  four- 
room  frame  buildings  for  the  men  on  the  place,  and  we 
have  fixed  up  one  of  them  for  our  home  until  we  build  a 
larger  and  better  house  down  near  the  spring.  There  isn’t 
a  particle  of  swamp  about  it;  but  there  is  plenty  of  good 
solid  earth  all  around  it.  Of  course,  we  can  cut  a  splendid 
road  from  the  depot  down  to  it.  We  will  build  stables  and 
all  the  necessary  out-houses  down  there,  too,  and  will  fence 
it  in,  so  that  the  cattle  cannot  annoy  the  residents  of  the 
place.  There  isn’t  a  passenger  depot  built  yet,  and  pas¬ 
senger  trains  don't  even  stop  there,  unless  they  are  flagged 
by  the  freight  agent.” 

The  road  passed  through  several  patches  of  timber  and 
wide  stretches  of  prairie  land  presenting  scenery  that  Eve¬ 
lyn  loved  and  admired  very  much.  The  splendid  team 
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made  the  trip  in  a  little  over  two  hours,  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles. 

‘‘You  see  that  big  building  going  up  out  there?”  said 
Terry,  pointing  to  Jack’s  new  home. 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  that  is  the  new  house  that  Jack  is  building  for 
his  mother  and  his  wife.  It  has  a  dozen  large  rooms  in 
it.” 

‘‘Why,  what  in  the  world  does  he  want  with  such  a  big 
house  away  out  here  ?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Well,  it  is  the  first  house  he  ever  owned,  and  he  says  he 
wants  it  roomy  enough  for  his  wife’s  and  mother’s  friends 
to  come  down  and  stay  as  long  as  they  please,  as  it  will 
cost  him  nothing  to  board  them.  I  guess  that  Fred  and  I 
will  build  a  house  just  as  big  as  that.” 

“Terry,  you  and  Fred  must  not  indulge  in  any  such 
extravagance.” 

“Sister,  don’t  you  know  that  comfort  is  not  extrava¬ 
gance?” 

The  driver  had  never  been  out  there  before,  so  he  turned 
and  asked  Terry  where  he  must  stop. 

“Right  in  front  of  that  house  out  there,”  and  he  point¬ 
ed  to  the  house  which  he  and  Fred  had  furnished  for  their 
home  until  a  big  house  could  be  put  up. 

Both  Fred  and  Jack  were  on  the  lookout  for  them.  Eve¬ 
lyn  saw  them  waving  their  hats  and  she  waved  her  parasol 
in  return.  They  reached  the  house  about  the  time  that  the 
carriage  did,  and  of  course,  as  Fred  lifted  her  out  of  the 
carriage  he  caught  Evelyn  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  sev* 
oral  times.  Jack  seized  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  saying: 

“Lord,  Miss  Evelyn,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you  way  down 
here.” 

“Thank  you,  Jack,”  said  Evelyn. 

Then  she  turned  and  glanced  around  at  the  wild  prairies 
on  either  side  of  the  railroad  track. 

“Evelyn,”  said  Fred,  “come  in  and  see  the  little  home 
we  have  fixed  up  for  you,”  and  he  led  her  up  on  the  little 
piazza  and  into  the  two  rooms  that  had  been  furnished  up 
for  her. 

i 

Of  course,  she  recognized  the  carpet,  because  she  had 
chosen  it  herself  up  in  Crabtree,  and  also  every  piece  of 
furniture. 

“Oh,  my,  how  beautiful!”  she  exclaimed.  “But  how 
out  of  place  such  furniture  in  a  ranch  house!-  I  dare  say 
there  is  not  another  so  beautifully  furnished  as  this  is  in 
the  State  of  Texas.” 

“No,”  said  Fred,  “nor  is  there  another  house  in  all 
Texas  with  such  a  beautiful  mistress  to  reign  over  it.” 

She  laughed  and  seemed  pleased  with  the  compliment. 

As  soon  as  she  could  throw  off  her  hat  and  light  coat 
sho  said : 

“Now,  Fred,  let  me  see  the  kitchen  and  the  dining¬ 
room.” 

“All  right.  This  leads  into  the  dining-room,”  so  she 
went  in  there  and  seemed  equally  pleased  with  its  furnish¬ 
ings  and  then  she  looked  into  the  china  closet  and  found 
two  complete  sets  of  china  dishes. 


Then  she  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  Fred  and  Terry 
had  set  up  a  first-class  range  to  take  the  place  of  the 
wide-open  fireplace  which  Jack  had  been  using.  Then 
carpenters  had  built  a  splendid  closet  for  all  the  cooking 
utensils.  There  were  all  the  necessary  tables  and  chairs 
there  in  the  kitchen.  She  went  to  the  sink  and,  turning 
the  faucet,  saw  a  splendid  flow  of  water. 

“Why,  where  in  the  world  does  this  water  come  from?” 
she  asked,  very  much  surprised. 

“Oh,  that  is  one  of  Jack’s  ideas,”  replied  Fred.  “While 
we  were  away  he  got  permission  from  the  superintendent 
of  the  railroad  to  run  a  pipe  from  the  railroad  company’s 
tank,  some  three  hundred  yards  away,  and  thus  provided 
for  a  supply  of  water  for  household  purposes  as  well  as  a 
bathroom.  Those  are  New  York  ideas  which  he  brought 
out  here  with  him,  and  people  who  have  visited  the  prem¬ 
ises  wondered  what  the  Yankee  boy  was  up  to.  Of  course, 
the  water  isn’t  for  drinking  purposes,  for  he  has  a  drive- 
well  out  in  the  yard,  and  the  water  is  very  good;  but  still  it 
is  not  like  that  down  at  the  spring.” 

She  turned  around  and  patting  Jack  on  the  shoulder 
said: 

“Jack,  were  you  thinking  of  your  mother  or  of  Katy 
when  you  were  fixing  up  all  these  comforts?” 

“Of  both,  Miss  Evelyn,”  he  answered,  “for  mother  is 
as  fond  of  comforts  as  any  other  woman.  She  does  her 
own  cooking,  and  I  am  having  water  pipes  run  from 
the  same  source  into  our  house.” 

“By  and  by,”  he  continued,  “I’m  going  to  see  if  I  can't 
find  artesian  water  somewhere  on  the  premises,  and  have  it 
running  through  the  house  all  the  time.” 

“Good  boy!  Good  boy!”  laughed  Evelyn.  “Now, 
brother  tells  me  that  you  have  pigs  and  chickens  and 
milch-cows  on  the  place,  and  I  want  to  see  them  at  once.” 

Terry  and  Fred  and  Jack  went  out  with  her.  They 
first  went  to  the  big  stable,  saw  the  saddle  and  carriage 
horses  that  they  had  bought,  and  she  was  pleased  with 
their  appearance. 

“Evelyn,  here  are  a  pair  of  grays,”  said  Fred,  “which 
Terry  and  I  say  belong  to  you  and  Mary,  and  we  hope  you 
will  love  them  as  much  and  train  them  as  you  did  those 
up  at  Fredonia.” 

“Oh,  my.  That  is  work  for  me,  but  I  am  glad  of  it. 
Have  they  good  dispositions?” 

“Yes,  the  stable-man  says  that  they  are  kind  and  gen¬ 
tle  and  very  susceptible  to  kind  treatment.” 

From  the  big  stable  they  emerged  into  the  big  barn-lot, 
passed  through  a  gate  in  a  division  fence,  and  saw  a  big 
flock  of  chickens.  There  were  about  one  hundred  of  the 
little  things,  all  like  little  balls  of  down,  following  cluck¬ 
ing  mother  hens  all  over  the  place. 

Evelyn  went  into  such  expressions  of  delight  at  seeing  a 
splendid  flock  that  made  the  boys  smile. 

“Haven’t  you  any  turkeys?”  she  asked. 

“Not  one,”  said  Jack.  “All  the  cowboys  told  me  that 
the  turkeys  would  go  off  and  find  such  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  things  to  eat  that  they  can't  be  kept  at  home.  But 
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we  have  ducks  and  geese,  which  are  kept  over  in  another 

lot” 

Then  they  passed  through  another  gate,  where  Evelyn 
saw  a  row  of  cow-sheds,  and  a  half  dozen  splendid  looking 
Jersey  cows. 

u01i,  my,”  she  cried.  “I  never  saw  such  fat,  beautiful 
milch-cows  in  mv  life.” 

Jack  ran  up  to  two  of  the  cows  and  put  his  arms  around 
their  necks,  patted  their  faces  and  noses,  and  the  mild- 
oyed  beauties  seemed  to  enjoy  the  petting. 

“Fred,  where  in  the  world  did  you  and  brother  find 
Jersey  cows  away  down  this  way?” 

“Oh,  we  found  them  on  some  ranches  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad  further  hack  east.  We  paid  a  pretty  good  price 
for  them.  too.  Down  here  the  ranchmen  don’t  seem  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  value  of  the  Jersey  cow;  so  when  we  offered 
them  a  price  that,  seemed  the  least  hit  extravagant,  they 
readily  parted  with  them.  We-  are  going  to  get  more  of 
them,  for  milk  and  butter  sell  readily  all  along  the  line  of 
the  road;  hut  we  don't  sell  any  buttermilk,  though,  for  we 
let  the  little  pigs  have  that,  and  the  little  chickens,  too. 
Jack  had  an  experienced  man  to  build  a  dairy  house  in  the 
latest  approved  style. 

“Jack,  is  there  any  buttermilk  in  the  dairy  house  now?” 
he  asked. 

“I  don't  know,  sir;  hut  I'll  go  and  inquire.”  So  he 
went  to  the  dairy  man  who  had  charge  of  the  cows  and 
the  dairy  house  and  found  out  that  he  had  about  half  a 
barrel  of  buttermilk,  just  a  little  hit  sour. 

“Then  have  him  bring  several  bucketfuls  out  to  the 
little  pigs.” 

The  dairy  man  brought  two  big  pails  full  of  the  butter¬ 
milk,  and  poured  it  into  a  big  sheet-iron  receptacle,  circu¬ 
lar  in  form  and  about  four  inches  deep.  The  little  pigs 
came  running  up  to  the  gate,  crying  like  little  pigs  do 
when  they  smell  food,  and  the  gate  was  opened  to  let  them 
get  at  it,  and  everyone,  of  course,  stuck  his  nose  into  the 
buttermilk  clear  up  to  his  eyes,  and  they  drank  and  pushed 
against  each  other  until  their  stomachs  actually  looked 
swollen. 

Evelyn  stood  and  looked  on,  her  eyes  fairly  sparkling 
with  delight.  She  picked  up  several  of  the  little  fellows, 
who  seemed  to  he  used  to  being  handled.  They  behaved, 
of  course,  like  all  little  pet  pigs. 

“Oh,  what  a  sight!”  she  exclaimed.  “How  I  do  wish 

mother  could  see  it.” 

“  And  Mary,  too,”  added  Terry. 

“Yes,  for  she,  too,  is  very  fond  of  pigs  and  chickens, 
and  milch-cows.” 

When  the  little  pigs  couldn’t  drink  any  more  butter- 
milk  thev  were  driven  hack  into  the  lot  where  the  sows 
Wr>re,  and  then  the  big  pans  were  shoved  in  so  that  the 
sow*  could  drink  the  balance.  Then  they  showed  Evelyn 
where  the  ducks  and  geese  were  kept. 

“Whv  in  the  world  don’t  you  let  them  run  out  and 
graze?  Don’t  vou  know  that  ducks  and  geese  live  on  gras* 
just,  iik'-  cows  and  horses?” 


“Yes,  hut  we  haven’t  arranged  for  that  yet.  These 
ducks  and  geese  were  bought  by  Jack,  while  we  were  up  in 
New  York,  and  there  is  such  a  wide  range  that  he  has 
been  afraid  to  turn  them  out.  to  go  where  they  please. 
Then,  the  coyotes,  too,  are  very  fond  of  ducks  and  geese. 
A  chicken  can  rise  on  the  wing  and  get  away,  but  fat 
ducks  and  geese  can  he  caught  before  they  can  flap  their 
wings  three  times.  We  will  gradually  build  a  wire  mesh 
fence  and  turn  them  out  so  they  will  be  protected  from 
the  coyotes  and  foxes.” 

After  that  Evelyn  took  a  look  at  the  dairy  house.  It 
had  been  built  in  first-class  style  by  an  experienced  dairy 
man,  and  was  large  enough  to  manage  the  products  of 
fifty  cows  if  necessary,  and  Fred  made  the  remark  that  he 
hoped  to  some  day  have  that  many  Jersey  cows  on  hand. 

“Sister,”  put  in  Terry,  “it  won’t  cost  a  dollar  a  month 
more  out  here  to  keep  a  dozen  milch-cows  than  it  would 
cost  to  keep  a  half  dozen,  for  they  can  feed  on  the  grass 
all  day  long,  and  at  the  present  season  the  grass  is  very 
full  of  milk,  and  there  are  two  of  these  cows  whose  yield 
of  milk  is  so  abundant  that  it  is  necessary  to  milk  them 
at  noon.” 

“Brother,”  she  asked,  “how  is  the  grass  in  the  winter? 
Does  it  dry  up  and  turn  brown  like  the  grass  in  Colorado?” 

“Yes,  I  believe  .it  does;  hut  the  winters  down  here  are 
at  least  two  months  shorter  than  they  are  up  in  Colorado. 
We  expect  to  cut  several  hundred  tons  of  hay  while  it  is 
yet  young  and  fresh  and  full  of  milk,  and  feed  that  to 
the  milch  cows  during  the  winter.  The  beef  cattle  on 
the  range  can  keep  fat  on  the  dry  grass  like  those  on  all 
ranches  do.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  to  hear  that,”  replied  Evelyn,  “for  by 
that  means  you  will  have  the  abundant  supply  of  milk 
that  you  are  now  getting.” 

She  inspected  every  part  of  the  dairy,  particularly  the 
arrangement  for  keeping  all  of  the  utensils  perfectly  clean. 

Then  she  returned  to  the  house,  when  Fred  invited  her 
to  come  out  to  the  store. 

“Why,  goodness  gracious!”  she  exclaimed.  “Have  von 
a  store  out  here?” 

“Yes;  that  building  out  there  fronting  on  the  wagon 
road  is  the  store,  and  it  does  a  particularly  good  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  ranchmen  who  drive  along  the  road.” 

“Well,  well,  well!  What  do  you  keep  on  sale  there?” 

“Oh,  we’ve  got.  an  experienced  salesman,  who  was  raised 
in  the  btisiness.  He  sells  everything  in  the  drygoods  line 
and  groceries  and  patent  medicines.  Of  course,  the  dry- 
goods  are  only  such  as  ranchmen  and  farmers’  wives  need. 
If  you  want  silks  and  fancy  ribbons  you  would  have  to 
drive  to  Crabtree.  Drummers  come  along  nearly  even 
day  with  samples  of  goods  their  employers  have  for  sale, 
so  if  you  want  anything  different  from  what  we  have  in 
the  store,  you  can  order  it  through  them.” 

“Well,  l  want  to  go  in  there  and  see  the  stock,”  so  she 
went  over  with  the  boys,  and  Terry  introduced  her  to  the 
storekeeper  as  his  sister.  He  was  a  single  man,  so  he 
stared  at  her  in  open-eyed  wonder,  as  she  was  perhaps 
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the  most  beautiful  woman  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 
She  found  that  there  was  a  little  of  almost  everything 
that  was  kept  in  a  country  store.  There  was  very  little 
fancy  goods,  however,  to  be  had  there. 

While  they  were  in  the  store  a  two-horse  wagon  drove 
up  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  store.  The  wagon  was 
driven  by  an  old  farmer,  who  had  with  him  his  wife  and 
two  daughters.  Fred  and  Terry  ran  out  of  the  store  to 
help  the  ladies  out  of  the  wagon. 

“Mrs.  Jones,”  said  Terry,  “I  am  really  glad  that  you 
have  come.  My  sister  arrived  to-day,  and  you  are  the  first 
neighbor  that  she  will  meet.” 

“Oh,  my!  Is  she  going  to  live  here  on  the  ranch?” 

“Yes,  until  she  gets  tired  of  it.  Then  she  will  run  up 
and  stop  at  the  hotel  at  Crabtree  for  a  change.  But  she 
is  of  a  domestic  turn,  and  as  we  intend  to  have  everything 
that  can  be  raised  on  a  ranch,  we  think  that  she  will  be 
satisfied  to  stay.” 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  hus¬ 
band  as  well  as  the  two  daughters,  so  he  led  the  women 
into  the  store,  where  he  introduced  them  to  Evelyn  by 
name. 

The  girls  were  about  fifteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age, 
respectively,  and  as  Evelyn  shook  hands  with  them  and 
welcomed  them,  they  stared  at  her  as  though  she  were  a 
royal  personage. 

“Girls,”  said  she,  addressing  the  two  daughters,  “this 
is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  on  this  ranch.  Brother  and 
Mr.  Fearnot  owned  a  ranch  up  in  Colorado,  and  there  was 
no  other  ranch  like  it  in  all  that  state.  I  am  very  fond  of 
domestic  life.  They  have  a  big  flock  of  chickens,  ducks 
and  geese  and  a  splendid  dairy-house,  where  they  make 
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line  butter  and  give  the  buttermilk  to  the  pigs.  I  have 
just  been  over  "the  place  to  see  them,  and  I  am  as  happy  as 
the  youngest  pig  on  the  place,”  and  she  laughed  so  merrily 
that  the  girls  forgot  that  she  was  a  stranger  and  laughed 
heartily  with  her,  but  her  dress  was  so  much  better  than 
that  which  they  wore  that  they  actually  felt  awed  as  they 
looked  her  over. 

“Mrs.  Jones,”  she  said,  turning  to  the  mother,  “how 
far  is  it  from  this  place  to  your  home?” 

“Oh,  it's  fully  ten  miles.  We  are  running  a  farm,  not 
a  ranch ;  but  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  your  brother 
and  Mr.  Fearnot  raising  pigs  and  chickens  and  making 
butter  for  sale  on  a  ranch.  I  never  heard  of  such  things 
being  done  on  a  ranch  before.” 

“Oh,  brother  and  Mr.  Fearnot  believe  in  raising  every¬ 
thing  that  can  pick  a  living  on  the  big  ranch.  There  are 
now  a  thousand  beef  cattle  on  the  ranch,  and  it  costs 
nothing  but  the  hire  of  the  cowboys  to  raise  them.” 

“Oh,  yes,  1  know  that.  But  l  never  heard  of  chickens 
and  geese  and  ducks  and  pigs  being  raised  on  a  ranch 
before.” 

“Well,  they  will  probably  have  a  hundred  milch  cows 
soon,  for  it  doesn’t  cost  any  more  to  keep  them  than  it 
does  to  keep  the  beef  cattle.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EVELYN’S  FIRST  DAY  ON  THE  NEW  RANCH. 

Evelyn  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  Mrs.  Jones  and 
her  two  daughters  to  drive  over  to  the  ranch-house  some 
day  and  spend  the  day  with  her,  and  the  mother  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation.  The  girls  were  two  healthy-look- 
ing  lasses,  both  blondes,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes. 

Terry  kept  the  old  man  busy  telling  him  of  the  im¬ 
provements  that  they  were  contemplating  making  on  the 
ranch  and  of  the  residence  that  they  would  build  down  by 
the  big  mineral  spring. 

“Great  rattlers!"  the  old  man  exclaimed.  “You're  sho 
gwine  to  spend  a  lot  of  money,  ain’t  you?” 

“Yres,  we’ve  got  to  in  order  to  get  a  good  start.  If  you 
know  of  any  ranchmen  within  a  hundred  miles  of  us  who 
want  to  sell  a  hundred  or  two  beef  cattle  just  tell  us 
where  to  And  him  and  we’ll  go  after  the  cattle.” 

“Waal,  I  don’t  believe  I  know  of  any  just  now  wrho  want 
to  sell  any  cattle  other  than  to  the  market,  but  I  reckon 
you  can  And  plenty  of  them  along  the  line  of  the  railroad.’’ 

“How  many  cattle  do  you  want  to  buy?”  he  asked. 

“About  one  thousand,”  was  the  reply. 

“Land!  but  you’ll  have  a  big  lot  of  ’em.” 

“Oh,  we  could  keep  ten  thousand  on  the  ranch  and  keep 
them  fat,  too,  for  the  grass  down  here  is  very  rich.” 

“Yres,  too  rich  for  the  farmers.  We  raise  grass  on  our 
farms  all  summer.  We  raise  a  heap  of  corn  and  cotton.” 

“Yes,  we  will  raise  corn,  too,  next  year,  for  the  use  of 
our  horses  and  hogs,  but  not  for  the  cattle.” 

“Gwine  to  raise  pork,  eh?” 

“Yes,  pork  will  sell  in  the  market  just  as  readily  as  beef 
will,  and  we  are  going  to  raise  our  own  supplies  for  our 
cowboys  and  for  family  use.  We  have  forty  thousand 
acres  on  the  range,  which  is  room  enough  to  feed  several 
hundred  people,  as  well  as  the  cattle  on  the  range  and 
ducks,  pigs  and  chickens.  I  believe  that  our  dairyman  is 
making  some  of  the  finest  butter  ever  seen  in  this  part  of 
the  South.  It  is  sweet  and  rich  and  as  yellow  as  gold. 
Generally  one  can't  get  a  glass  of  milk  or  a  pound  of 
butter  on  any  ranch,  because  the  ranchmen  don’t  take  the 
trouble  to  make  it.  Everything  pays  that  is  raised  on  a 
ranch,  and  the  greater  the  variety  the  more  pay.” 

That  s  so,’  said  the  old  man,  shaking  the  ashes  from 
his  corncob  pipe;  “but  I  reckon  you’ll  have  considerable 
trouble  with  coyotes  and  cattle  thieves.” 

“\es,  we  expect  to  have  a  little  trouble  with  them,  but 
we  have  a  way  of  dealing  with  cattle  thieves  which  we 
have  found  to  be  very  effective.  Every  cowbov  on  our 
ranch  has  a  V  inchester  rifle,  and  a  blue  pill  from  one  of 
them  makes  a  cattle  thief  very  sick.  Then.  too.  a  rope  is 
something  very  distasteful  to  that  breed  of  mankind,  and 
as  for  coyotes,  we  will  enclose  that  part  of  the  ranch  whore 
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wo  are  keeping  the  pigs  and  ducks  and  chickens  with  a 
high  wire-net  fence,  which  no  coyote  can  scale.” 

“Mister,  wire  fences  cost  a  heap  of  money.” 

“Very  true;  but  they  will  pay  for  themselves  in  one 
season.” 

By  and  by  the  old  farmer’s  wife  and  daughters,  having 
made  their  little  purchases  in  the  store,  came  out  to  the 
wagon  ready  to  start  home. 

Evelyn  came  out  with  them  and  was  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  all  three.  She  shook  hands  with  Farmer  Jones  and 
told  him  that  his  wife  and  daughters  had  promised  to 
come  over  and  spend  the  day  with  her  in  the  near  future, 
and  that  if  lie  put  up  any  objection  to  that  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  get  himself  into  trouble. 

“All  right,  miss,”  said  he.  “I’ll  let  'em  come  and  will 
drive  ’em,  too.” 

“Do  so,”  she  replied.  “We’ll  set  you  down  at  the  head 
of  the  table  and*  see  that  you  get  plenty  to  eat.” 

“Waal,  miss,  don’t  offer  me  any  jerked  beef,  for  I  can’t 
eat  it.” 

“Neither  can  I,”  she  laughed,  “and  we  never  have  it 
on  our  table.  We’ll  give  you  fish,  prairie  chicken,  quail, 
jack-rabbit  and  that  genuine  old  Southern  dish,  bacon  and 
greens.” 

“That’s  it.  You  can  bet  on  my  coming,  and  right  soon, 
too.  Bacon  and  greens  is  a  dish  fit  for  a  king,  but  you 
haven’t  got  any  on  this  ranch,  I  reckon.” 

“  No,  we’ll  buy  that  in  town,  as  we  do  sugar  and  tea  and 
coffee,  and  if  you  are  fond  of  coffee,  brother  and  Mr.  Fear- 
not  can  certainly  make  the  best  that  you  ever  tasted.” 

“Gosh!  I  do  love  it.” 

Fred  and  Terry  assisted  the  mother  and  her  two  daugh¬ 
ters  into  the  wagon,  and  the  girls  they  literally  lifted  off 
their  feet  by  catching  them  around  the  waist  and  lifting 
them  up  as  though  they  were  little  five-year-old  children. 
The  girls  blushed  and  laughed,  and  Evelyn  really  enjoyed 
their  confusion. 

They  all  drove  off,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  at  Evelyn 
and  the  boys. 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “they  are  plain,  good,  honest 
folks.  The  mother  is  a  good  woman  and  the  girls  do  their 
share  of  the  household  work  at  home.  Their  hands  show 

it.” 

“Yes,  and  yet  the  old  man  is  able  to  keep  good  servants 
for  them,  for  black  servants  are  cheap  down  in  this  region, 
and  by  the  way,  dear,  when  you  go  up  to  Crabtree  again, 
you  must  start  an  inquiry  tor  a  good  colored  cook  among 
your  lady  friends.  Tell  them  you  want  a  good  one,  who 
understands  washing  and  ironing  and  all  about  cooking. 
At  present  we  boys  do  all  the  cooking  down  here  and  we 
send  our  laundry  up  to  Crabtree,  where  there  are  only 
three  Chinamen  to  the  whole  town.” 

“Fred,  let  rne  do  the  cooking  at  present,”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,  it’s  fun  for  you  now;  but  you  would  get  tired 
of  it  after  awhile.” 

“I’ll  make  you  boys  do  the  rough  work.  When  you  go 
out  to  hunt  in  the  woods  you  go  to  sleep  on  the  ground  on 


blankets  and  do  your  own  cooking,  so  it  certainly  won’t 
hurt  you  to  rough  it  a  little  now.” 

“No,  it  never  did  hurt  us;  but  Terry  and  I  know  that 
there  are  at  least  a  score  of  young  ladies  in  Crabtree  who 
want  to  come  down  here  out  of  curiosity  and  for  a  change. 
We  are  going  to  have  two  additional  rooms  built  onto  the 
house  so  that  the  two  bedrooms  that  are  now  furnished 
can  be  given  up  to  them  and  we  boys  will  occupy  the  an¬ 
nex.” 

That  evening  they  sat  up  quite  late  talking  and  plan¬ 
ning. 

“See  here,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “we  have  no  musical 
instrument  on  the  ranch,  so  sister  had  better  go  in  to-mor¬ 
row  and  buy  a  piano.” 

“Oh,  my!  how  extravagant  you  boys  are  becoming,” 
she  exclaimed.  “The  idea  of  a  piano  on  a  ranch  would 
certainly  astonish  the  natives.” 

“Yes,  so  it  would,  but  for  all  that  we’ve  got  to  have  it.” 

“Well,  one  of  you  must  go  in  after  it,  for  I  wTon’t.” 

“I’ll  go,”  said  Terry,  “for  a  good  piano  we  must  have; 
and,  besides  that,  we  must  have  a  good  violin,  a  good  flute, 
and - ” 

“A  bass  drum,”  Evelyn  interrupted. 

“Yes,”  added  Fred,  “and  a  hurdy-gurdy.” 

The  next  morning  Evelyn  was  up  before  either  of  the 
boys,  for  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  little  chickens  peeping 
around  she  sprang  up,  put  on  a  wrapper  and  went  out  to 
see  them  and  feed  them. 

The  dairyman  was  up  feeding  and  milking  the  cows. 
Evelyn  looked  on  for  awhile,  and  finally  took  up  a  pail 
and  began  milking,  too.  The  dairyman  looked  on  in  aston¬ 
ishment, 

“Great  rattlers,  miss!”  he  exclaimed.  “Where  did  you 
learn  how  to  milk?” 

“Why,  up  at  my  home  in  New  York  state,”  she  replied, 
“I  made  all  the  butter  from  two  splendid  cows,  and  more 
often  did  the  milking  than  the  hired  help  did.” 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I  wouldn’t  have  believed  it  if  I  hadn’t 
seen  you  milking  this  morning.” 

She  was  talking  with  the  dairyman  when  Fred  showed 
up,  exclaiming: 

i 

“Hello!  Why  didn’t  you  make  an  alarm  when  you  got 
up  so  that  I  could  have  heard  it.” 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  like  to  break  up  little  boys’  sleep.  It  is 
good  for  them.” 

The  dairyman  chuckled  at  the  retort,  and  so  did  Fred. 

Evelyn  milked  the  pail  full,  turned  it  over  to  the  dairy¬ 
man  and  went  to  see  the  little  pigs. 

“Evelyn,”  said  Fred,  “how  would  you  like  to  take  a  ride 
over  the  ranch?  We’ll  get  back  in  time  for  breakfast.” 

“I  would  like  it  very  much,  provided  you  give  me  a  safe- 
horse  to  ride.” 

Fred  went  into  the  stable  and  saddled  the  big  grays. 
They  were  almost  a  match  in  size  and  appearance  for  the 
two  big  grays  which  Evelyn  had  sold  up  North,  and  she 
greatly  admired  them.  She  stood  there  in  the  lot  waiting 
for  them  to  be  made  ready,  and  then,  without  going  into 
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the  house  to  get  a  hat  or  any  other  article  of  dress,  she 
placed  her  foot  in  Fred's  hand,  which  he  held  out  for  her, 
and  was  quickly  lifted  in  the  saddle. 

“ Are  you  going  without  your  hat,  Evelyn?”  Fred  asked. 

“  Yes,  the  early  morning  sun  can  do  me  no  harm,  for  it 
has  hardly  got  its  eyes  open  yet.” 

“All  right;  open  the  gate,  Joe,”  and  the  dairyman 
went  to  the  outer  gate  and  held  it  open  for  them  to  pass 
through. 

They  went  dashing  down  toward  the  spring,  and  when 
they  reached  there  Fred  dismounted,  went  to  where  a  big, 
native-raised  gourd  was  hanging  to  a  hush,  dipped  it  full 
of  the  water  and  handed  it  up  to  her. 

She  drank  copiously  of  it,  smacked  her  lips  and  said : 

“Oh,  my,  Fred!  I  can  taste  both  sulphur  and  iron 
plainly.” 

“Yes,  those  ingredients  are  the  strongest  in  its  compo¬ 
sition.  If  it  were  nearer  town  it  would  become  a  big  place 
of  resort.” 

“Well,  you  must  make  it  one  anyway.  You  must  lay 
oft*  the  grounds  beautifully,  thin  out  the  timber  somewhat 
so  flowers  will  grow  and  yet  leave  enough  to  form  plenty 
of  shade.  Then  if  you  build  a  few  cottages,  or  maybe  a 
hotel,  it  would  easily  become  a  resort — that  is,  if  I  am 
any  judge  of  the  water.  It  tastes  perfectly  delicious  to 
me,  and  really  I  believe  that  it  will  finally  prove  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  ranch.” 

Then  Fred  led  the  way  further  down  the  road  in  a 
southerly  direction,  skirting  the  timber,  and  at  almost 
every  ten  feet  quail  and  prairie  chickens  flew  up  out  of 
their  way. 

After  they  had  gone  about  a  couple  of  miles  Evelyn  sud¬ 
denly  saw  something  running  through  the  tall  grass  as  if 
trying  to  avoid  being  seen. 

“Fred,”  said  she,  “aren’t,  those  wolves  out  there?” 

“Where?”  and  Fred  gazed  in  the  direction  in  which  she 
was  pointing. 

He  could  barely  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  backs  through 
the  tall  grass. 

“I  guess  they  are  coyotes,”  he  said.  “Let’s  give  them  a 
race,”  and  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  off  after 
them.  Evelyn,  of  course,  followed,  for  she  was  quite  as 
good  a  rider  as  he. 

To  his  surprise,  he  gained  on  them,  and  he  knew  that  I 
the  coyote  was  about  the  swiftest  little  animal  of  the  kind 
anywhere,  so  he  supposed  that  the  tall  gross  was  impeding 
their  progress. 

When  he  urged  his  horse  faster  the  brutes  turned, 
growled,  showed  their  fangs  and  stood  at  bay. 

“Great  Scott,  Evelyn!”  he  exclaimed,  “they  are  timber 
wolves !”  and  his  horse  showed  fear  of  them. 

Evelyn  reined  up  her  horse  right  alongside  of  Fred. 

“Why,  Fred,”  said  she,  “they  seem  to  be  defying  us, 
which  is  a  mighty  hold  thing  for  them  to  do  in  the  open 
daylight.” 

“Yes,  indeed:  hut  they  saw  that  we  were  gaining  on! 
them.  Luckily  f  have  my  revolver  in  my  pocket,”  and  • 


with  that  he  drew  the  weapon  and  again  dashed  toward  the 
wolves,  who  seemed  to  be  full  of  fight.  When  within 
fifteen  feet  of  them  he  fired  and  the  wounded  wolf  yelped 
with  pain,  while  his  mate  seemed  on  the  point  of  charg¬ 
ing  upon  them.  He  fired  the  second  time  and  the  bullet 
crashed  through  the  wolf's  head.  They  both  gave  a  single 
yelp,  sank  down  in  the  grass  and  did  a  little  kicking.  The 
first  one  he  had  shot  at  hadn't  been  hit  in  a  vital  spot. 

So  he  stood  by  snarling  and  showing  his  fangs  until 
another  shot  stretched  him  on  the  ground  alongside  of  his 
mate. 

“Why,  Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  as  she  rode  up  and  looked  at 
them  after  they  were  dead,  “is  it  possible  that  they  come 
up  so  near  the  houses  on  the  ranch?” 

“Well,  I  never  saw  them  up  so  far  this  way  before.  1 

fear  that  they  came  up  during  the  might  in  search  of  a 

calf,  and  I  dare  say  if  we  search  around  we  can  find  a 

dead  calf  half  devoured  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  : 

but  we  won't  stop  to  look  for  it.  We  will  go  back  to  the 
house  and  send  two  cowbovs  down  here  to  get  the  wolves' 
pelts,  for  we  always  let  them  have  the  pelts  of  any  wild 
beasts  that  we  kill.”  So  they  rode  back  to  the  house,  and 
just  as  Terry  and  Jack  were  placing  breakfast  on  the  table 
Fred  dismounted  and  assisted  Evelvn  to  the  ground.  She 
ran  into  the  house,  while  Fred  went  to  the  stable  with  the 
two  horses  and  sent  word  around  by  the  stableman  to  two 
of  the  cowboys  to  go  down  and  get  the  pelts  of  the  two 
wolves  and  make  a  search  for  the  remains  of  any  cow  or 
calf  that  the  wolves  had  probably  killed  during  the  night. 

Before  he  returned  to  the  house  Evelyn  had  acquainted 
Terry  with  the  result  of  their  ride. 

“I’m  not  surprised  at  it,”  said  Terry.  “Before  we 
placed  cattle  on  the  two  ranches  wolves  were  rarely  seen 
in  this  part  of  the  locality.  They  come  up  from  the  river- 
bottom,  some  thirty  miles  away,  and  I  guess  we  will  have 
to  have  a  grand  wolf  hunt  pretty  soon.  Jack's  and  ours 
are  the  only  ranches  between  here  and  the  river.  There 
are  farms,  though  ;  but  they  don't  raise  cattle  enough  to 
tempt  the  wolves  to  leave  the  swamp,  and  they  kept  their 
hogs  pretty  well  protected  by  wire  fences.  I  am  surprised, 
though,  that  only  two  wolves  were  seen,  for  generallv  thev 
go  in  gangs  for  protection.  As  a  general  thing  they  are 
afraid  of  the  long-horned  cattle,  and  thev  rarelv  attack 
i  the  grown  ones:  but  they  manage  to  catch  calves  quite 
often,  for  these  long-horned  cattle  can  toss  a  wolf  high  in 
the  air  and  probably  give  him  his  death-wound.” 

Fred  came  in  and  then  they  sat  down  to  the  table,  on 
which  was  fried  prairie  chicken  and  broiled  quail. 

“Oh,  my!  such  an  appetite  as  I  have,”  said  Evelyn, 
“and  1  don't  think  l  ever  sat  down  to  a  more  appetizing 
meal  in  my  life.” 

Her  cheeks  were  like  roses,  for  the  brisk  ride  in  the 
morning  air  had  flushed  them  beautifully. 

“Terry,  just  look  at  those  cheeks.”  said  Fred,  “did  von 
ever  see  them  glow  more  than  now?” 

“Oh,  they'll  glow  every  morning  down  here  if  she  takes 
rides  before  breakfast.” 
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They  all  ate  heartily.  Jack  delighted  in  cooking  since 
ihe  new  range  had  been  put  up. 

Terry  was  an  expert,  at  broiling  quail  and  any  other 
kind  of  game,  and  they  had  fresh  butter  and  milk. 

“Brother/’  Evelyn  said,  during  the  meal,  “last  night 
Ired  said  that  you  would  have  to  go  to  town  to  buy  a 
piano.  Are  you  going?” 

“Yes,  I  guess  1  will.” 

“Then  I  want  you  to  take  several  balls  of  this  butter 
to  several  different  ladies  in  town  as  presents  from  me 
and  tell  them  that  I  want  them  to  pick  out  a  good  cook 
for  me.  Not  that  I  am  too  lazy  to  do  the  cooking  myself, 
but  because  we  will  need  a  good,  strong  colored  woman  to 
do  household  and  laundry  work.” 

“Sensible!”  remarked  Fred. 

“Then  bring  one  or  two  young  ladies  down  with  you,” 
he  added. 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  bring  anybody  down  yet.  I’m  not 
becoming  lonesome  yet  by  any  means.  I  don’t  believe  I 
would  ever  get  lonesome  with  chickens  and  cows  and  pigs 
and  ducks  to  look  after.” 

“My,  sister !  are  you  going  to  take  all  that  responsibility 
on  your  shoulders?” 

“l^es,  for  I’m  going  to  be  boss  of  the  entire  ranch,  boys 
and  all.” 

“Good!  Good!”  exclaimed  Fred. 

“Fred,  don’t  whoop  until  you  get  out  of  the  woods,” 
said  Terry,  “for  you  will  soon  find  out  her  style  of  bossing. 
Y'ou  will  find  her  sitting  on  the  fence  somewhere  yelling 
to  you  to  do  this  and  to  do  that,  and  be  quick  about  it. 
I  know  what  it  is  to  work  for  a  girl  boss,  so  I  will  be  sure 
that  we’ll  get  competent  help  if  it  can  be  had.  I  want 
to  do  a  little  bossing  myself.” 

As  soon  as  Evelyn  could  fix  up  five  or  six  pounds  of  the 
rich,  golden  butter,  pressed  into  pound  cakes,  Terry  took 
the  bucket  in  which  she  had  placed  them  and  waited  for 
the  first  freight  train  that  came  along.  Nearly  a  score  of 
trains  passed  the  ranch  every  twenty-four  hours,  going 
either  east  or  west.  It  was  about  an  hour’s  ride  from  the 
ranch  to  Crabtree.  Terry  sent  the  cakes  of  butter  to  the 
ladies  whom  Evelyn  wanted  to  have  them  and  delivered 
her  message  to  the  effect  that  she  would  be  glad  to  have 
them  find  her  a  good,  all-round  cook  and  house  servant, 

Mrs.  Westervelt,  the  wife  of  the  railroad  superintendent, 
said  that  she  knew  a  cook  who  would  fill  the  bill. 

“Send  for  her  at  once,  please,  madam,  and  tell  her  to 
*et  ready  to  move  down  to  the  ranch  within  a  day  or  two. 
We  will  give  her  good  wages  and,  besides,  allow  her  to 
make  money  out  of  the  cowboys  by  doing  their  washing, 
if  she  wishes  to.” 

“Mr.  Olcott,”  she  asked,  “did  your  sister  make  this 

butter  ?” 

“No,  she  hasn’t  started  that  yet,  but  let  me  tell  you 
there  is  no  woman,  North  or  South,  who  can  beat  her  at 
butter-making.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  AFTER  CATTLE  THIEVES. 

Terry,  being  a  good  judge  of  musical  instruments,  went 
to  a  music  store  in  Crabtree,  ran  his  fingers  over  the  keys 
of  half  a  dozen  different  pianos,  and  quickly  made  his 
selection.  Then  he  purchased  a  splendid  violin,  paying 
seventy-five  dollars  for  it,  which  was  the  most  costly  violin 
that  was  ever  sold  in  Crabtree,  for  he  was  very  fond  of 
good  violin  music.  Then  he  bought  a  guitar,  a  banjo  and 
a  splendid  flute.  The  dealer  promised  to  send  them  all 
down  to  the  ranch  the  next  day. 

“I’ll  take  the  violin  and  the  flute  myself,”  said  Terry. 

“Mr.  Olcott,”  said  the  dealer,  “we  have  a  large  selection 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Would  you  like  to  look 
over  it  to  make  some  selections?” 

“Haven’t  time,”  he  replied.  “Sister  may  have  a  big 
quantity  of  her  old  music  in  her  trunk,  but  if  she  didn’t 
bring  any  down  with  her  she  can  come  down  here  some 
day  and  look  over  your  stock.” 

“Here  is  a  printed  list  of  all  the  music  now  before  the 
public.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  take  that  list  to  her,”  and  he  folded  it 
up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Then  he  went  to  see  the  two  young  ladies  whom  Evelyn 
had  told  him  to  bring  down  with  him  if  they  would  come. 

He  found  them,  and,  to  his  surprise,  found  them  ready 
to  go  on  an  hour’s  notice.  He  told  them  that  he  would 
drive  around  for  them  with  a  carriage,  as  no  passenger 
train  ever  stopped  at  the  ranch  unless  it  was  flagged. 

They  told  him  that  it  didn’t  make  any  difference  so  long 
as  they  didn’t  have  to  walk. 

They  had  never  been  on  a  ranch  in  their  lives,  although 
they  were  rather  familiar  with  farm  life  around  that  lo¬ 
cality.  He  went  to  the  livery  stable  and  hired  the  same 
team  that  had  carried  Evelyn  out  two  days  before. 

Then  he  went  to  a  well-known  grocer  and  bought  several 
cases  of  preserves  and  sweetmeats  of  various  kinds  to  be 
sent  down  the  next  day,  laid  in  a  good  stock  of  magazines, 
then  drove  around  to  the  residence  of  the  two  young 
ladies,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  go  they  started  off 
for  the  ranch.  Their  trunks  were  to  come  down  in  a 
wagon. 

The  girls  were  delighted  with  everything  they  saw  on 
the  way. 

When  they  reached  the  ranch  Evelyn  and  Fred  and 
Jack  were  at  the  store  to  greet  them.  While  the  two  girls 
were  hugging  and  kissing  Evelyn,  Fred  and  Terry  threw 
their  arms  around  each  other  and  imitated  them  to  the 
best  of  their  ability;  but,  instead  of  kissing  each  other, 
they  smacked  their  mouths  over  each  other’s  shoulders  and- 
uttered  expressions  of  joy  in  imitation  of  them.  The 
girls  were  greatly  amused,  and  the  storekeeper  almost 
went  into  convulsions  of  merriment. 

“Now,  girls,”  said  Evelyn,  “come  over  to  the  house 


so 
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with  me  and  you’ll  see  how  we  are  roughing  it  out  here.” 
So  she  led  the  way  from  the  store  to  the  house  which  they 
called  their  home. 

When  they  entered  the  two  beautifully  furnished  rooms 
the  girls  uttered  exclamations  of  surprise. 

“Why,  Evelyn,  one  of  them  exclaimed,  ‘‘there  isn’t  a 
prettier  furnished  house  in  all  Crabtree.  1  can't  see  for 
the  life  of  me  why  you  call  it  roughing.” 

“Well,  I  call  it  roughing  because  we  can  do  just  as  we 
please  out  here.  There  is  nobody  about  to  criticise  us.  1 
hope  you  brought  some  of  your  old  clothes  with  you  that 
won't  be  hurt  by  roughing  it.” 

“Yes,  we  brought  some  old  dresses  with  us.” 

“All  right,  just  as  soon  as  your  trunks  come  in  put  on 
your  roughest  suits  and  I'll  show  you  how  much  fun  we 
can  have  out  here.” 

She  then  led  them  into  the  kitchen  and  dining-room. 

One  of  the  bedrooms  had  two  beds  in  it,  and  all  three  of 
them  would  sleep  in  there,  leaving  Fred  and  Terry  to  have 
the  other  room. 

A  half  hour  later  the  girls’  trunks  were  brought  into 
the  house  and  they  proceeded  at  once  to  don  what  they 
called  their  home  dresses. 

Then  Evelyn  led  them  out  to  the  poultry-yard,  to  the 
cowsheds  and  the  dairy-house.  Then  they  went  to  the  big 
lot  in  which  lived  the  sows  and  pigs.  After  that  they  vis¬ 
ited  the  big  stables,  where  Evelyn  pointed  with  great  pride 
to  two  big  grays  which  the  boys  had  bought  for  her,  and 
there  she  told  them  the  story  of  the  grays  she  had  owned 
before,  how  she  had  trained  them  so  that  she  could  ttrive 
them  without  bridles  anywhere  and  guide  them  entirely 
by  her  voice. 

One  of  the  girls  said  that  she  couldn’t  train  a  Texas 
horse  that  way. 

“Oh,  any  horse  is  susceptible  to  kindness,  dear.  I  will 
soon  have  them  so  trained  that  they  will  follow  me  wher¬ 
ever  I  go,  and  I’ll  teach  them  how  to  obey  every  command 
I  give  them.  It  takes  time  and  patience,  though.” 

“Evefyn,  where  is  the  big  spring  that  we  have  heard  so 
much  about?” 

“It  is  about  a  mile  down  that  way,”  and  she  pointed 
southward.  “To-morrow  we  will  ride  down  there,  for  we 
have  a  large  surrey  and  two  horses  for  domestic  use.” 

About  sunset  Evelyn  insisted  on  their  going  out  to  the 
cowpen  and  see  her  milk.  Up  to  that  time  they  hadn't 
taken  any  stock  in  her  claim  that  she  could  milk  cows  and 
make  butter,  and  they  regarded  her  as  simply  a  society 
girl  who  wouldn’t  do  any  work  at  all;  but  the  dairyman 
told  them  that  she  was  the  best  milker  he  had  ever  seen. 

It  was  a  pretty  big  job,  but  she  milked  the  half  dozen 
Jersey  cows,  actually  doing  a  man’s  work.  Neither  of  the 
girls  had  ever  milked  a  cow  in  their  lives,  for  their  parents 
didn't  keep  any  cows  at  their  city  home. 

That  night  they  sat  down  to  a  game  dinner  of  quail, 
jack-rabbits  and  prairie  chickens. 

Evelvn  insisted  on  their  standing  by  her  in  the  kitchen 


and  seeing  her  cook  everything.  There  were  ratisfied  that 
she  had  not  been  boasting,  and  such  biscuit  they  had  never 
tasted  in  their  lives,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their 
mother  had  a  well-trained  colored  cook. 

“Evelyn,”  the  elder  of  the  sisters  asked,  “you  seem  to 
know  all  about  housework,  but  tell  me  how  you  manage  to 
keep  your  hands  so  soft  and  white  if  you  have  been  doing 
this  sort  of  work  before.” 

“Oh,  I  don't  do  it  regularly,  only  when  I  take  a  notion 
to  do  so  at  home;  but  I  think  it  is  every  woman's  duty  to 
learn  such  things,  so  that  if  she  gets  hold  of  an  incompe¬ 


tent  servant  she  can  teach  her. 

The  two  girls  were  actually  ashamed  of  their  ignorance 
of  domestic  life. 

During  the  evening  Fred  produced  his  violin ’and  flute. 
“Oh,  my,  brother!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “that  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  violin.  What  did  you  buy  such  an  expensive  one 
'for?” 


“Why,  you  know  me,  sister,”  lie  replied;  “a  harsh  note 
grates  on  me  worse  than  a  crosscut  saw  going  through  a 
knotty  log.” 

Evelyn  seized  the  bow,  resined  it  herself,  tuned  the 
violin  and  began  playing  like  an  expert.  Fred  took  up  the 
flute  and  accompanied  her,  making  the  most  delightful 
music. 

There  were  some  cowboys  in  the  store  smoking  and  talk¬ 
ing,  but  when  they  heard  the  violin  and  flute  they  all 
rushed  out.  and  stood  at  the  gate,  about  forty  feet  away 
from  the  door,  and  listened,  and  there  they  stood,  quiet 
and  silent,  for  upwards  of  an  hour. 

Then  Terry  took  the  flute  and  the  girls  saw  that  he 
could  play  equally  as  well  as  Fred.  Evelvn  soon  took  up 
the  guitar  and  accompanied  him  on  that  instrument. 

Then  she  handed  the  guitar  to  Fred  and  took  the  flute 
from  Terry. 

The  girls  soon  saw  that  she  was  perfectly  at  home  with 
any  musical  instrument,  and  that  the  boys  were,  too. 

Evelyn  had  the  girls  up  with  the  sun  the  next  morning. 
They  were  not  in  the  habit  of  starting  the  day  so  early, 
i  but  she  laughed  at  them  and  told  them  they  didn't  know 
!  how  to  live. 

She  soon  had  them  in  the  kitchen,  where  Jack  had 
started  a  fire  in  the  range,  and  began  giving  them  culinary 
lessons. 

Tt  was  great  fun  for  her,  and  also  for  Fred  and  Terry. 

Some  two  or  three  days  later  Fred  left  the  ranch,  going 
I  up  by  the  passenger  train,  which  was  flagged  for  him  to 
j  board  it,  and  at  Crabtree  be  took  a  train  for  points  a 
hundred  miles  east,  where  he  hired  a  team  and  driver  to 
take  him  around  among  the  ranches  all  through  that  soe- 
tion.  He  spent  a  week  inspecting  cattle,  buying  them  and 
:  having  them  shipped  down  to  the  ranch. 

Finally,  in  order  to  make  up  the  order  that  he  wanted, 

|  he  had  to  drive  hark  to  the  railroad  and  go  further  east¬ 
ward  ;  so  he  was  gone  about  ten  days.  Tie  paid  for  the 
|  cattle  with  checks  on  the  hank  at  Crabtree,  hut  in  some 
instances  the  cattlemen  rode  down  to  Crabtree  to  see 
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rheme  r  or  not  the  checks  were  good  before  they  would 
hie  the  cattle. 

When  t  red  returned  to  the  ranch  he  found  the  two  girl 
risitors  still  with  Evelyn,  and  learned  from  them  that*  which 


hey  were  willing  to  stay  out  there  just  as  long  as  Evelyn 

visaed  them  to. 


“By 


fc<4Aou  haven  t  gotten  tired  of  the  ranch  yet?’’  he  asked. 

“No,  indeed.  We  never  enjoyed  ourselves  better  away 
:rom  home  in  our  lives.  Mr.  Olcott  and  Evelyn  are  un- 
loubtedly  the  finest  musicians  we  ever  heard.  That  piano 
>  a  grand  instrument,  and  every  evening,  when  the 
Feather  is  fine,  the  cowboys  dance  in  the  yard  to  their 

V  Kj 

slaying;  and,  Mr.  Fearnot,  I  really  believe  that  everv 
torse  and  cow  and  pig  and  chicken  on  the  ranch  is  in  love 
&ith  Evelyn  Olcott,  while  she  has  such  influence  over  the 
’owboys  that  1  believe  she  could  make  them  do  murder  at 
icr  command.” 

Fred  laughed  and  said: 

“hes,  she  has  that  same  influence  over  me,  too.” 

The  girls  looked  at  Evelyn  and  laughed,  and  she  re¬ 
narked  : 

“  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  every  sort  of  animal  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  kindness?” 

“Why,  do  you  mean  to  call  Mr.  Fearnot  an  animal?” 

“Certainly.  Every  man  and  woman  is  just  as  much  an 
mimal  as  a  horse  or  cow  is.” 

Both  the  girls  opened  their  eyes  wide  and  Evelyn  and 
Fred  and  Terry  laughed  heartily  at  them. 

“Whv,  didn’t  vou  know  that  man  is  an  animal?”  Fred 
nquired. 

“No,  indeed.  Never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before  in  my 
ife,”  and  then  both  Fred  and  Terry  fell  to  explaining  the 
matter  to  them.  The  younger  of  the  two  sisters  said  they 
made  her  feel  “cheap”  by  proving  to  her  that  she  was  a 
mere  animal. 

“Oh,  be  careful  with  your  words.  Neither  of  us  have 
'aid  that  you  were  a  mere  animal,”  said  Terry.  “Man 
belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom  just  as  any  four-footed 
beast  does.  Generally  the  things  that  will  kill  any  brute 
will  also  kill  man.  Both  have  flesh  and  blood,  eat  and 
drink ;  but  man  is,  of  course,  of  the  highest  grade  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  They  are  divided  into  different,  tribes, 
just  as  animals  are  into  different  species.  The  Caucasian 
is  the  highest  type,  and  the  grades  go  down  from  his  point 
until  we  reach  the  busbmen  of  Australia,  who  are  said  to 
be  the  lowest  type  of  mankind.” 

The  girls  were  highly  interested  in  his  talk,  and  on  the 
piazza  and  the  front  steps  cowboys  were  listening  with 
the  deepest  interest. 

They,  too,  had  never  thought  of  the  subject;  but  Fred 
and  Terry  were  very  familiar  with  it,  for  they  had  both 
studied  it  very  deeply. 

A  few  days  after  Fred’s  return  from  his  trip,  during 
which  he  had  bought  another  thousand  head  of  cattle,  the 
cattle  began  arriving. 

Then  Fred  and  Terry  and  the  cowboys  were  all  very 
b  ;  .  The  cats  were  run  down  to  the  stockpen,  where  they 


were  unloaded  and  turned  loose  into  their  new  home. 
Many  of  them  were  evidently  very  hungry,  and  had  proba¬ 
bly  been  kept  penned  up  for  several  days  before  the  cars 
were  to  bring  them  down  were  sent  up  for  them. 
George,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “that  lot  of  cattle  is 
almost  starved.  The  ranchmen  didn't  feed  them  while 
keeping  them  penned  up  waiting  for  the  train.” 

“Yes,  and  they  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  for  it,  Fred.” 

“Oh,  what's  the  use?  They’ll  soon  pick  up  on  this 
ranch,  but  really  I  think  they  ought  to  be  punished  for 
their  heartlessness.  Just  because  they  were  sold  they 
wouldn’t  give  them  any  extra  feed.” 

The  girls  came  down  and  saw  the  cattle  leave  the  cars 
and  run  down  the  gangway  that  led  into  the  stockpen, 
from  which  they  passed  hurriedly  into  the  ranch. 

Evelyn  had  seen  cattle  shipped  and  unloaded  before,  but 
her  two  visitors  had  not,  so  they  stood  and  watched  the 
process  of  unloading  for  several  hours. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  after  seeing  several  carloads  of  the 
cattle  turned  out,  “I  think  that,  on  an  average,  they  are 
a  very  fine  lot  of  cattle.”  c 

“Well,  I  tried  to  be  careful,  Terry,  and  I  am  glad  I  was, 
for  there  were  quite  a  number  who  tried  to  pan  off  poor 
cattle  on  me.  Their  brand  is  already  registered,  just  the 
same  as  ours.  Of  course,  their  calves  we  will  have  to  put 
our  registered  brand  on,  and  after  awhile  we  will  have  to 
add  it  to  the  brand  of  the  original  owners.” 

The  addition  of  another  thousand  cattle  to  the  ranch 
made  a  pretty  good  display. 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  made  a  careful  count  of  every  beef 
that  arrived.  They  both  rather  suspected  that  they  would 
come  up  a  little  short,  but  to  their  very  great  gratification 
every  carload  panned  out  according  to  the  bill. 

They  were  all  of  the  long-horned  species,  and  some  of 
them  were  very  large.  The  train  was  run  on  a  sidetrack, 
and  as  fast  as  the  cars  were  emptied  they  were  moved  fur¬ 
ther  down  the  sidetrack  until  every  car  had  been  emptied. 

“Oh,  my,  Fred!”  said  Evelyn,  “surely  some  of  those 
cattle  must  have  been  hurt,  crowded  as  they  were  in  those 
cars,  with  such  long  horns.” 

A  careful  inspection  was  made  and  not  one  was  found 
to  be  seriously  hurt.  Fred  had  stipulated  with  the  ranch¬ 
men  whom  he  had  bought  from  that  only  a  given  number 
should  be  placed  in  a  car,  and  Superintendent  Westervelt 
had  warned  the  employes  of  the  road  not  to  exceed  the 
limit.  * 

That  night  Fred  and  Teriy  rode  all  around  the  enclosed 
part  of  the  range  on  the  lookout  for  wolves,  and  also  to 
let  the  cowboys  see  that  they  were  expected  to  do  their 
work  faithfully. 

The  new  cattle  grazed  incessantly,  but  nothing  occurred 
during  the  night  to  start  an  alarm  among  them.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  them,  as  dark  set  in,  laid  down  to  sleep  or  to 
chew  their  cud. 

The  two  boys  turned  in  at  about  two.  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  next  day  one  of  the  cowboys  came  in  and  reported 
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that  somebody  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ranch  had 
cut  out  a  complete  panel  of  the  barbed  wire,  thus  leaving  a 
wide  gap  for  the  cattle  to  go  through. 

Fred  and  Terry  hurried  down  there  on  their  horses  with 
their  Winchesters,  accompanied  by  two  of  their  most 
expert  and  faithful  cowboys  and  made  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation.  They  could  see  the  tracks  of  three  men,  who  had 
probably  cut  the  wires;  but  they  were  unable  to  find  the 
trail  of  any  cattle  passing  through  the  gap.  In  fact,  none 
of  the  cattle  had  done  any  grazing  that  far  down. 

They  sent  a  cowboy  back  up  to  the  ranch-house  and 
had  him  bring  down  a  coil  of  wire  and  the  necessary  tools 
to  connect  it  with  the  wires  that  had  been  cut,  and  when 
that  was  done  they  detailed  one-half  of  their  force  to  watch 
the  line  of  the  fence  at  that  end  of  the  ranch  during  the 
following  night. 

They  taught  them  a  series  of  signals,  which  must  be 
given  and  answered  before  firing  at  anyone. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Fred,  “be  careful.  We  don’t  want 
any  innocent  man  hurt,  but  if  you  find  anyone  tampering 
with  the  fence  give  him  a  chance  to  cut  just  one  wire  to 
establish  his  guilt  and  then  call  a  halt.  If  he  doesn’t  hold 
up  open  fire  on  him,  and  keep  firing  until  he  comes  down. 
Both  Olcott  and  I  will  be  moving  about  the  greater  part 
of  the  night.  We  want  all  cattle  thieves  to  understand 
that  they  can’t  steal  any  of  our  cattle  with  impunity.” 

That  night,  after  singing  and  playing  at  the  house  with 
the  girls,  the  boys  mounted  their  horses  and  started  for  the 
lower  end  of  the  ranch. 

When  they  reached  there  they  dismounted,  hitched  their 
horses  in  the  timber  and  started  down  the  line  on  foot. 
They  found  the  cowboys  that  they  had  stationed  along  the  ' 
line  in  their  respective  places.  They  were  very  prompt  in 
exchanging  signals,  and  they  spoke  in  whispers  so  that 
their  voices  might  not  be  overheard. 

By  and  by  in  the  starlight  they  saw  about  a  score  of 
cattle  going  through  the  grass  as  though  they  were  being 
driven  by  somebody. 

Fred  and  Terry  crouched  down  in  the  grass  and  watched 
them. 

They  both  became  fully  satisfied  that  someone  was  driv¬ 
ing  them,  and  they  ran  along  with  the  cattle  in  order  to 
ascertain  where  they  were  going,  and  why.  They  were 
very  near  the  corner  of  the  fence,  for,  as  the  reader  doubt¬ 
less  remembers,  they  had  enclosed  only  twenty  of  the 
forty  thousand  acres,  as  they  thought  that  was  about  as 
much  as  they  would  have  need  for  inside  of  the  next  two 
years. 

Suddenly  Terry  tapped  Fred  on  the  shoulder  and  whis¬ 
pered  : 

“Down,  Fred,”  and  Fred  dropped  down  on  his  knees.: 

Terry  motioned  with  his  hand  and  pointed  out  on  his 
right  where  they  could  both  see  the  figures  of  two  men  ! 
moving  cautiously  and  closely  behind  the  cattle,  and  they 
both  wondered  if  another  panel  of  the  wire  had  not  been 
cut  just  ahead  of  them. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  cattle  turned  in  their  direction. 


and  one  of  the  men  ran  around  to  head  him  off.  He  ran 
almost  over  Fred,  who  sprang  up  and  dealt  him  a  blow  on 
the  side  of  his  head  that  caused  him  to  sink  down  uncon¬ 


scious. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  CAPTURE  CATTLE  THIEVES. 

Terry  heard  the  blow  that  Fred  gave  the  cattle  thief 
and  he  knew  what  it  meant,  for  the  fellow  sank  down  with¬ 
out  uttering  a  word. 

The  thief’s  pal,  seeing  that  the  cow  that  had  strayed 
off  was  not  being  turned  around,  went  to  the  assistance 
of  his  confederate  and  he  ran  up  against  Terry. 

Terry  rose  up  and  gave  him  a  crack  on  the  head  with 
his  heavy  revolver.  He  saw  more  stars  than  he  probably 
ever  thought  had  a  home  in  the  skies,  and  down  he  dropped. 

“Now,  Terry,”  whispered  Fred,  “let’s  see  if  there  are 
any  more  of  them,”  and  as  quick  as  possible  they  bound 
the  two  unconscious  thieves  hands  and  feet  and  continued 
to  follow  the  cattle. 

They  walked  straight  up  on  their  feet,  knowing  that  the 
confederates,  if  there  were  any,  would  mistake  them  for 
their  pals  if  they  saw  them. 

After  a  few  minutes  they  saw  two  other  fellows  advanc¬ 
ing  toward  them,  and  one  of  them  came  up  to  Fred  and 
asked  in  a  low  tone  of  voice: 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“Only  this,”  said  Fred,  smashing  him  in  the  face  with 
his  revolver  and  sending  him  tumbling  over  in  the  grass. 
The  other  fellow  stopped  and,  suspecting  something  wrong, 
started  to  run. 

“Halt!"  said  Terry,  “or  you’re  a  dead  man.” 

The  fellow  threw  himself  down  in  the  grass  and  tried  to 
run  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  thus  escape  any  bullet 
that  might  be  fired  at  him,  but  Terry  was  on  him  in  a 
moment  and  gave  him  a  terrible  crack  with  his  revolver  on 
his  head. 

Terry  searched  him  for  a  weapon  and  found  an  ugly- 
looking  knife  and  a  revolver  on  him.  He  took  possession 
of  the  weapons  and,  with  the  ball  of  twine  he  had  with 
him,  bound  him  hard  and  fast,  his  hands  behind  him  and 
his  ankles  together,  and  then  ran  on  ahead  of  the  cattle 
to  look  for  the  gap  he  suspected  they  were  headed  for.  He 
soon  found  it. 

Before  a  single  beef  had  passed  through  he  and  Fred 
turned  the  cattle  back. 

Then  both  of  them  followed  the  trail  of  the  thieves,  * 
which  they  were  enabled  to  do,  dark  though  it  was,  by 
following  the  disarranged  tall  grass. 

1  hey  found  all  of  the  men  had  recovered  consciousness 
except  the  fourth  man,  who  was  lying  where  he  had  fallen 
like  a  dead  man. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “this  is  your  man.  What  in  thun- 
crack  him  so  hard  for?” 
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“  l  wanted  to  make  sure  of  him/'  and  they  proceeded  to 
drug  the  men  to  the  gap  that  had  been  cut  through  the 
wire  fence,  took  them  through  it,  stood  them  up  against 
a  tree,  for  there  were  a  few  scattering  trees  growing  down 
there,  and  tied  them  to  the  trunk  hard  and  fast. 

They  both  struck  matches  and  held  them  up  before  their 
faces  to  see  if  they  could  recognize  them,  but  they  had 
never  seen  them  before. 

One  of  them,  fearing  that  he  would  be  recognized,  very 
promptly  blew  out  the  light  and  muttered  something  in 
Spanish,  so  from  that  Fred  and  Terry  judged  that  they 
were  Mexicans — one,  at  least — and  Fred  took  Terry  aside 
and  whispered  to  him  that  there  must  be  other  men  mixed 
up  in  it;  so  they  concluded  to  build  a  tire  some  ten  feet 
off  from  them  and  then  go  back  inside  the  enclosure  and 
conceal  themselves  in  the  grass  to  watch,  for  they  knew 
that  nobody  could  go  up  to  the  tree  to  release  the  men  tied 
there  without  being  seen  by  the  light  of  the  fire. 

Xhe  fire  was  built  up  against  an  old  dead  log,  which, 
being  dry  and  well  seasoned,  burned  readily,  and  in  some 
places  blazed  up  some  ten  feet  or  more  high.  Some  of  the 
cowboys,  seeing  the  light  of  the  fire  a  half  mile  away,  came 
down  to  see  what  it  meant. 

Fred  and  Terry  recognized  them  and  they  waited  to 
watch  their  movements.  One  of  them  went  up  and  talked 
with  one  of  the  men  who  was  bound  to  the  tree. 

Both  of  them  suspected  their  loyalty,  but  they  proved 
to  be  true. 

They  looked  around  to  find  Fred  and  Terry,  and  several 
times  used  the  signals  that  Fred  had  given  them. 

When  Fred  and-  Terry  returned  their  signals  they  came 
toward  them,  looking  carefully  for  them. 

When  they  found  them  one  of  them  asked : 

“Boss,  did  you  tie  up  those  fellows?’’ 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “and  there’s  another  one  lying  back 
there  in  the  grass  with  a  broken  head,  but  all  the  same 
we  tied  him  by  his  hands  and  feet  to  keep  him  from  getting 
away.” 

Just  then  they  heard  the  man  groaning  and  calling  to 
his  pals,  and  the  two  cowboys  followed  the  sound  of  his 
voice  and  soon  found  him,  he  having  recovered  conscious¬ 
ness.  They  picked  him  up  and  brought  him  down  near 
the  fire. 

There  all  four  of  them  denied  that  they  had  done  any¬ 
thing  wrong. 

Each  claimed  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  cutting 
out  the  wire,  denied  that  he  was  driving  the  cattle  and, 
of  course,  claimed  to  be  innocent  of  any  wrong-doing. 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  prove 
your  innocence  in  court,  for  that  is  where  you  are  going.” 

Then  Fred  turned  on  the  two  cowboys  and  asked  them 
why  they  had  left  that  corner  of  the  ranch  unguarded. 

“Boss,”  one  of  them  said,  “there  wasn’t  enough  of  us 
to  reach  down  so  far,  and  we  thought  that  it  would  be  safe 
to  let  it  alone  and  to-morrow  report  it,  but  as  soon  as  we 
the  light  we  came  down  to  investigate  it. 

Both  of  them  thought  that  that  excuse  was  reasonable, 


and  Fred  told  them  that  they  were  expected  to  be  vigilant 
in  the  discharge  of  their  work  and  that  they  would  employ 
more  cowboys. 

“Now  you  two  can  lie  down  here  and  sleep  while  we 
keep  watch.” 

“Boss,  we‘11  watch  while  you  sleep,”  was  the  reply. 

“No,  we  are  going  to  keep  watch  ourselves.  At  daylight 
T  want  one  of  you  to  make  your  way  back  to  the  barn  and 
hitch  up  a  team,  bring  down  a  coil  of  wire  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  tools  to  repair  this  gap  and  then  take  the  prisoners 
back  to  town. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “why  not  tell  them  to  bring  a  coil 
of  rope.” 

“What  do  you  want  with  a  rope,  Terry?” 

“Oh,  Judge  Lynch  always  has  use  for  a  rope  for  cattle 
thieves.  I  will  act  as  sheriff,  if  you  don’t  wish  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  Generally  T  am  opposed  to  lynch¬ 
ing,  but  this  is  a  fair  case.” 

“No,  Terry,  I  don’t  believe  in  that.  I’m  sorry  that, 
instead  of  capturing  them,  we  didn’t  shoot  them  and  thus 
get  rid  of  them  without  calling  in  Judge  Lynch.” 

The  prisoners,  of  course,  heard  every  word  that  the  boys 
uttered.  The  fact  is,  they  were  both  talking  for  their 
benefit.  The  cowboys,  though,  thought  that  they  were  in 
earnest  and  they  would  see  a  lynching,  so  when  the  dawn 
of  day  began  to  appear  in  the  east  Fred  sent  one  of  the 
cowboys  back  to  the  barn  with  instructions  to  bring  down 
a  coil  of  barb  wire  and  a  coil  of  rope. 

One  of  the  prisoners,  tied  to  the  tree,  begged  that  Mr. 
Fearnot  would  come  up  to  the  tree  and  let  him  talk  with 
him. 

Fred  did  so,  and  the  fellow  said  that  if  he  wouldn’t  pun¬ 
ish  him  and  would  release  him,  he  would  leave  the  coun¬ 
try  and  never  show  up  there  aagin. 

“Oh,  yes;  but  it  is  bad  policy  to  let  a  cattle  thief  go 
loose,  after  he  has  been  caught  in  the  act.” 

Then  the  others  began  making  similar  promises,  and 
never  did  men  beg  for  their  lives  as  hard  as  they  did. 

One  of  the  cowboys  was  sent  off  for  wire  and  rope,  and 
while  he  was  gone  a  farmer  came  by,  making  an  early  start, 
for  Crabtree. 

The  road  passed  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of 
where  the  men  were  tied  to  the  tree,  and  he  heard  them 
talking  as  well  as  noticed  the  smoke  from  the  fire  which 
Fred  and  Terry  had  built  out  there. 

He  left  his  team  in  the  road,  and  coming  into  the  woods, 
there  learned  the  whole  secret  of  the  situation. 

He  knew  Fred  and  Terry,  for  he  had  frequently  stopped 
at  their  ranch,  so  he,  on  his  way  to  town,  notified  every 
farmer  and  ranchman  whom  he  passed  that  Fearnot  and 
Olcott  were  going  to  hang  four  cattle  thieves  down  at  the 
lower  end  of  their  ranch. 

Everybody  who  heard  the  news  wanted  to  see  the  lynch¬ 
ing,  so  they  came  down  there.  Fred  told  them  that  he  had 
no  idea  of  taking  the  law  in  his  own  hands,  and  that  he 
intended  taking  the  prisoners  into  town  and  turning  them 
over  to  the  sheriff.  All  the  prisoners,  being  Mexicans, 
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whom  the  farmers  throughout  that  section  hated  like 
poison,  stood  in  great  danger  of  being  hanged  at  once  by 
the  angry  ranchmen;  but  Fred  refused  to  permit  it.  lie 
bargained  with  one  of  them  to  take  them  in  his  wagon  to 
Crabtree,  and  then  mounted  his  horse  and  started  off 
ahead  of  them.  They  were  bound  hard  and  fast,  so  they 
could  give  the  farmer  no  trouble. 

“Terry,”  said  he  before  he  left,  “you  must  see  to  the 
careful  repairing  of  the  fence  and  keep  a  watch  over  every* 
thing.  I  am  going  to  see  if  I  can  find  a  good  electrician 
to  come  out  and  electrify  the  wires  of  this  fence,  so  when 
they  attempt  to  cut  this  fence  again  some  of  them  will 
get  knocked  off  the  face  of  the  earth.”  So  he  put  spurs 
to  his  horse  and  started  off.  He  knew  he  could  reach 
Crabtree  about  two  hours  ahead  of  the  prisoners. 

The  party  of  rough  fellows,  farmers  and  cowboys,  went 
along  with  the  wagon,  and  before  they  had  gone  three 
miles  they  took  the  prisoners  from  the  farmer  and  strung 
them  up  in  some  timber  along  the  roadside;  so  when  the 
farmer  reached  Crabtree  he  had  no  prisoners,  and  he  told 
a  harrowing  tale  to  Fred  of  how  the  men  had  taken  the 
prisoners  from  him  and  strung  them  up. 

“Well,  well,  well,”  he  ejaculated.  “I  am  sorry  for  that; 
not  that  I  don’t  think  they  deserved  it,  but  I  don’t  believe 
in  that  sort  of  thing.  Now,  I  want  you  to  come  with  me 
to  the  sheriff  and  several  responsible  citizens  and  tell  that 
story  to  them,  for  I  don’t  want  to  be  accused  of  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  other  than  capturing  the 
thieves.” 

The  farmer  told  his  story  to  the  sheriff,  which  official, 
accompanied  by  several  citizens,  as  well  as  some  deputies, 
rode  down  there  to  investigate  the  matter. 

Meanwhile  Fred  went  in  search  of  an  electrician.  There 
was  only  one  in  the  city,  and  he  had  charge  of  the  city 
electrical  lighting,  so  he  couldn’t  go  down  to  the  ranch 
and  electrify  the  wires  around  the  entire  range,  for  it 
wouldn’t  do  to  perform  that  feat  unless  someone  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  cit/s  plant. 

Fred  bargained  with  him  to  communicate  with  some 
competent  electrician  in  some  other  city  and  get  him  to 
come  down  to  the  ranch  and  stay  for  one  month,  saying 
that  he  would  pay  him  wrell  for  his  services. 

Fred  rode  down  the  other  road  that  ran  parallel  with 
the  railroad  track,  reaching  home,  after  hard  riding,  a  lit¬ 
tle  after  dark. 

Early  the  next  morning  when  Fred  went  to  the  store  lie 
found  some  four  or  five  cowboys  who  had  just  arrived, 
having  come  in  to  put  in  applications  for  employment  as 
cowboys. 

Said  a  big,  brawny  fellow,  who  measured  six  feet  and 
two  inches  in  height: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  we  hear  that  you  have  added  a  thousand 
more  cattle  to  your  herd,  and  we  know  that  you  need  more 
cowboys.  We  are  all  trained  ranchmen  and  cowboys,  and 
understand  the  business  from  A  to  Z.  Just  set  us  to  work 
at  once,  and  there’ll  be  no  more  cattle  thieving  around 
here,  for  we  know  just  how  to  deal  with  tHpm.” 


Fred  did  not  like  the  looks  of  anyone  in  the  party. 
Their  faces  showed  plainly  that  they  were  certainly  de¬ 
votees  of  the  jug,  so  he  said : 

“Gentlemen,  of  course  we  will  need  more  cowboys,  for 
it  is  our  intention  to  add  still  another  thousand  head  of 
cattle  to  our  herd;  but  we  really  can’t  employ  another  man 
until  we  first  investigate  his  former  life.  We  don’t  want 
any  man  in  our  employ  who  drinks  whisky.  Neither  Mr. 
Olcott  nor  myself  ever  touch  the  stuff,  and  I  never  took  a 
drink  of  anything  intoxicating  in  my  life,  so  I  don’t  want 
anyone  around  me  who  does.” 

“Well,”  said  the  big  fellow,  “I  never  was  drunk  in  my 
life.  I  have  taken  whisky  moderately  whenever  I  felt 
like  it  ever  since  I  was  of  age,  so  if  you  give  me  a  job  I’ll 
agree  never  to  take  a  drink  as  long  as  I  am  on  the  place.” 

But  Fred  could  see  from  his  eyes  and  face  that  the  man 
was  not  telling  the  truth. 

He  said  that  if  Fred  would  write  to  certain  ranchmen 
further  up  the  road  where  he  had  worked  that  he  would 
find  out  that  he  was  as  good  a  ranchman  as  could  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  State;  but  Fred  shook  his  head  and  re¬ 
marked  that  he  would  take  his  time,  and  that  he  and 
Olcott  would  act  as  cowboys  themselves  until  they  had  se¬ 
lected  others  to  do  the  wrork  for  them. 

About  three  hours  later  a  cowboy  arrived  in  the  conduc¬ 
tor’s  cab,  on  the  rear  end  of  a  freight  train,  and  going  to 
the  little  store,  inquired  for  Fearnot. 

There  were  four  cowboys  in  the  store  at  the  time,  and 
they  could  see  from  his  dress  and  style  that  the  newcomer 
was  a  cowboy,  too. 

The  storekeeper  went  out  on  the  porch  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Fred  over  at  the  barn-lot.  He  gave  a  halloo, 
which  attracted  Fred’s  attention,  and  then  he  beckoned  to 
him.  Fred  at  once  started  for  the  store,  but  the' new¬ 
comer,  who  had  followed  the  storekeeper  out  on  the  piazza, 
saw  him  and  said : 

“Thank  you,  boss;  I  know  him.  I  used  to  work  for  him 
up  in  Colorado,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever 
breathed.” 

When  Fred  was  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  store, 
he  recognized  the  cowboy,  and  called  to  him : 

“Hello,  Tom!”  and  the  newcomer  returned  his  greet¬ 
ing.  M 

When  Fred  reached  the  store,  the  two  shook  hands 
heartily. 

“Tom,  what  in  the  world  brought  you  away  down  here?" 
Fred  inquired. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  1  came  down  here  to  take  my  old  plate 
with  you  on  the  ranch,  if  you  need  me.” 

“All  right,  Tom,  you  can  have  it.  You  are  just  the 
kind  of  a  man  that  I  do  need.” 

Just  then  Terry  came  up  and  another  handshaking  took 
place  between  the  cowboy  and  him. 

Terry  and  Tom  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased  at  meeting 
each  other. 

When  Tom  learned  that  Evelyn  wns  down  there  he  ex¬ 
claimed  : 
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rOood  Eon],  Mr.  Terry,  I  want  to  see  her,  and  get  down 
on  my  knees  to  her,  for  if  there  ever  was  an  angel  on  earth, 
-he  is  that  one.” 

^■Both  Fred  and  Terry  laughed,  and  ^he  latter  informed 
him  that  ihere  were  two  other  young  ladies  down  there 

from  Crabtree. 

^E^Look  here,  boss,”  said  Tom,  “I  heard  up  at  Crabtree 
that  four  cattle  thieves  had  been  strung  up  down  here 

yesterday.  Is  that  so?” 

.  “Yes,  Tom;  but  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  part 
of  the  affair.” 

The  other  cowboys  were  standing  at  the  other  end  of 
the  porch,  and  heard  Fred  engage  the  newcomer,  and  that, 
too,  after  refusing  to  Employ  any  of  them.  Their  faces 
showed  plainly  their  disgust,  and  not  to  say  dissatisfaction, 
and  the  big  six-foot  fellow  went  up  to  Fred  and  again 
applied  for  employment,  saying  that  he  couldn’t  find  a 
better  cowboy  in  the  whole  State  than  he  was,  and  that 
he  could  get  references  to  prove  it. 

“See  here,  my  friend,”  said  Fred,  “you  may  be  all  that 
you  claim,  and  I  hope  that  you  are;  but  really  I  want  to 
be  convinced  of  that  fact  before  I  take  you  on  our  force.” 

“Boss,  set  me  to  work  at  once,  and  you  needn’t  pay  me 
a  cent  until  after  you  learn  that  I  am  all  that  I  claim  to 
be.” 

“No,  sir.  A  man  can’t  work  ten  minutes  for  me  with¬ 
out  pay;  so  just  leave  your  address  here  at  the  store,  and 
Ill  notify  you  if  I  want  you.” 

“Why,  boss,  you  have  just  taken  on  a  new  man,  and 
that,  too,  after  refusing  to  employ  any  of  those  in  my 
party.  Do  you  call  that  fair  play?” 

“Yes,  for  I  know  this  man  personally.  He  has  been 
m  my  employ  before,  and  I  was  satisfied  with  hi§  work.” 

The  fellow  turned  away,  growling  threateningly,  and 
the  party  went  inside  the  store,  and  there  held  a  consul¬ 
tation. 

Tom  and  Fred  and  Terry  went  over  to  the  house,  where 
the  ladies  were,  and  Evelyn,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  rec¬ 
ognized  him,  and  exclaimed: 

“Why,  there’s  Tom  Hecker.” 

Tom  instantly  doffed  his  hat  and  stood,  bowing  and 
smiling,  as  if  highly  pleased  at  her  recognition  of  him. 

“Tom,”  said  she,  advancing  out  on  the  piazza,  “come 
here;  I  want  to  shake  hands  with  you,  for  you  were  of 
crreat  service  to  me  on  several  occasions  up  in  Colorado.” 

Tom  advanced,'  too,  and  she  extended  her  hand  to  him. 

He  appeared  to  be  supremely  happy.  She  didn’t,  of 
course,  introduce  him  to  the  two  young  ladies,  for  she  re¬ 
spected  their  social  positions.  But  she  did  remark  to  them, 
in  his  hearing,  that  he  was  one  of  her  brother’s  most  faith¬ 
ful  cowboys  on  the  old  Colorado  ranch,  and  that  he  was 
as  brave  as  he  was  faithful. 

She  a-kcd  Tom  when  he  had  seen  Wicklow  and  his 
wife,  he  replied  that  he  hadn’t  seen  them  for  over  a 
month,  that  the  old  force  had  been  pretty  well  scattered, 
'  f]  that  tb'-  old  ranch  had  been  divided  up  into  three 
ranches,  ,v  thnr  different  individuals  had  bought  it. 


He  said,  though,  that,  when  last  he  saw  the  Wicklow 
family  they  were  all  well. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  COWBOY  WHO  INSISTED  ON  WORK 

OR  FIGHT. 

Fred  called  up  one  of  his  cowboys,  introduced  Heck' 
er  to  him,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  henceforth  to 
be  one  of  the  force  of  cowboys,  as  he  had  been  in  his  em¬ 
ploy  up  in  Colorado,  and  was  a  good  fellow,  trustworthy, 
and  not  afraid  of  either  cattle  thieves  or  long-horned  cat¬ 
tle.  , 

“Now,  take  him  around  to  the  stables  and  barns,  and 
all  the  lots,  and  let  him  see  everything  on  the  place.” 

“All  right,  boss,”  and  he  and  Tom  went  off  together. 
Of  course,  Hecker  had  no  end  of  questions  to  answer,  for 
the  Texas  cowboy  was  more  or  less  puzzled  to  understand 
his  present  employer. 

Of  course,  Tom  told  him  that  Fearnot  and  Olcott  were 
the  best  and  bravest  men  whom  he  had  ever  known,  and 
that  the  man  who  undertook  to  buck  against  them  made 
the  mistake  of  his  life. 

Fred  and  Terry  then  busied  themselves  about  other  mat¬ 
ters,  which  had  been  called  to  their  attention. 

Terry  suggested  the  feasibility  of  buying  at  least  a  thou¬ 
sand  head  of  sheep  and  fencing  off  a  portion  of  the  ranch 
for  their  use. 

They  were  talking  over  that  when  word  was  sent  to  them 
that  dinner  was  ready.  They  went  over  to  the  house 
and  found  that  Evelyn  and  the  two  girls,  with  the  old 
black  cook,  who  had  been  employed  in  Crabtree,  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  most  savory  meal,  and  they  at  once  sat  down  to  it. 

They  were  about  through  with  their  meal,  wrhen  they 
heard  loud  talking  and  the  tramping  of  feet,  and  fhe  next 
moment  the  door  leading  into  the  dining-room  was  burst 
in,  and  the  big  cowboy  whose  application  for  employment 
had  been  refused,  stalked  into  the  room,  waving  a  brand¬ 
ing  iron  over  his  head  in  a  most  ferocious  manner. 

The  two  young  lady  visitors  sprang  up,  and  rushing  into 
the  other  room,  shut  the  door.  But  Evelyn  knew  that 
there  could  be  no  safer  place  for  her  than  with  Fred  and 
Terry. 

When  she  saw  the  big  fellow  with  that  formidable  weap¬ 
on  in  his  hands  she  paled  somewhat,  and  thought  that 
Fred  and  her  brother  were  in  danger  of  being  badly  hurt, 
if  not  killed. 

The  man  had  evidently  been  drinking  heavily,  for  his 
face  was  flushed. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  ho  fairly  roared,  “you  refused  to  give 
me  work  this  morning,  and  yet  an  hour  later  you  took  on 
another  man.  Now  I’ve  got  to  have  work  or  know  the 
reason  why,  or  else  clean  out  the  whole  ranch!”  and  he 
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flourished  the  branding-iron  above  his  head  in  a  most 


threatening  manner. 

“It’s  work  or  fight,”  he  continued.  “Which  shall  it 
be?” 

Terry  had  his  rifle  hanging  on  a  couple  of  pegs  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  kitchen,  and  he  started  for  it. 

Fred  had  bought,  up  in  Crabtree,  a  few  weeks  before,  a 
bulldog,  which  he  was  training  for  his  own  use,  and  the 
dog  had  come  into  the  dining-room  and  sat  in  a  place  that 
had  been  assigned  him  in  expectation  of  being  fed  when 
the  dinner  was  finished. 

As  the  burly  cowboy  burst  open  the  door  and  rushed  into 
the  dining-room,  brandishing  a  branding-iron  above  his 
head,  and  threatening  dire  destruction  to  everybody  pres¬ 
ent,  Fred  dashed  at  him,  and  seized  his  upraised  arm, 
while  Terry  reached  for  his  rifle. 

The  burly  cowboy  aimed  a  blow  at  Fred’s  head  with 
the  branding-iron,  but  Fred  reached  up  and  caught  ftim 
by  the  wrist,  while  the  dog  ran  around  and  attacked  him 
in  the  rear. 

The  fellow  evidently  thought  that  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  jerk  loose  from  Fred’s  grip,  but  to  his  amaze¬ 
ment  he  found  that  his  grip  was  like  that  of  a  steel  vise, 
and  to  save  his  life  he  couldn’t  pull  loose  from  him. 

Fred  held  him  steadily,  and  with  his  left  fist  dealt  him 
a  blow  on  the  right  side  of  his  chest. 

Terry  then  ran  up  with  his  Winchester,  holding  it 
rather  menacingly. 

“Let  him  alone,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “I’ll  attend  to  him.” 

Fred  then  gave  him  three  or  four  blows  while  the  fellow 
kept  jerking  and  twisting  to  try  to  free  himself,  after  a 
while  giving  vent  to  fierce  imprecations  and  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  avoid  the  fangs  of  the  bulldog. 

Fred  then  began  pushing  the  villain  back  toward  the 
door,  through  which  he  had  entered. 

Seeing  that  he  couldn't  use  the  branding-iron  on  Fred, 
he  tried  to  take  it  in  his  left  hand  for  that  purpose,  but 
Fred’s  left  interfered,  and  the  fellow  felt  as  though  his 
right  arm  would  be  broken. 

Fred  pushed  him  out  of  the  door,  and  he  lost  his  bal¬ 
ance  as  he  went  through,  and  so  fell  to  the  ground. 

As  the  man  fell  to  the  ground,  just  outside  the  door,  the 
branding-iron  slipped  from  his  hand.  Then  Fred  jerked 
him  up  to  his  feet,  and  went  at  him  like  a  cyclone.  Four 
or  five  blows  on  the  chest  caused  him  to  go  down  again. 

Again  Fred  jerked  the  fellow’  up  on  his  feet,  and  the 
second  time  beat  him  down,  until  the  fellow  didn’t  have 
breath  enough  left  in  him  to  say  anything. 

Fred  let  him  lie  there  for  about  one  minute,  and  then 
said : 

“You  wanted  work  or  fight.  T’ll  give  you  all  the  fight 
you  want  and  charge  you  nothing  for  it,”  and  as  soon  as 
the  fellow’  tried  slowly  to  get  up,  Fred  dealt  him  another 
blow  that  laid  him  out  for  about  five  minutes. 

Hearing  that  the  fight  had  ceased,  Evelyn  entered  the 
other  mom  to  assure  the  girls  that  Fred  and  Terry  could 


take  care  of  the  fellow’,  again  came  out,  and  looked  at  the 
scene  going  on  outside. 

“Brother,”  said  she,  “you  are  not  going  to  kill  him,  arc 
you?”  * 

“Oh,  no.  I’m  just  going  to  let  Fred  manage  him  in  hie 

owrn  way.” 

“Fred,”  she  asked,  “what  are  you  going  to  do  to  him?” 

“Go  into  the  house,  dear,  and  quiet  those  girls.  I’m  not 
gding  to  shed  any  blood  or  take  a  life.” 

She  didn’t  follow’  his  injunctions  to  go  into  the  house, 
but  she  kept  quiet  a  while  and  w’atched  them. 

“Fred,  have  you  killed  him?”  she  asked  presently,  as 
she  saw  the  man  lying  like  a  dead  man  on  the  ground. 

“No;  I  knocked  him  out,  though,  and  am  'waiting  for 
him  to  get  his  breath  back.” 

By  and  by  the  fellow’  began  to  breathe  hard  and  groan. 

Finally  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  up  at  Fred. 

“You  wanted  fight  or  w’ork,”  said  Fred.  “What  do  you 
wrant  now?” 

“Mister,  I  want  to  go  as  far  away  from  here  as  I  can.” 

“Well,  w’hy  didn’t  you  go  when  you  had  the  chance?” 

“Boss,  I  didn’t  know  you  then;  but  I  do  now.” 

“Well,  get  up  and  leave,  and  don’t  you  waste  a  minute 
of  time  in  getting  away.” 

The  fellow  got  up  and  started  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
store. 

His  three  companions  had  retreated  to  that  place,  and 
as  soon  as  he  started,  Fred  followed  him  and  assisted  him 
in  leaving  by  administering  kicks  /which  raised  him  from 
the  ground  at  least  a  foot  at  every  kick. 

Suddenly  he  drew  a  revolver  from  his  pocket.  It  was 
strange  that  he  hadn’t  attempted  to  use  it  before. 

He  drew  it  and  turned  to  face  Fred;  but  just  then  Fred 
saw’  the  weapon  and  kicked  it  out  of  his  hand. 

“Oh,  you’re  not  satisfied  yet?  You  wanted  to  shoot, 
eh?  Now  I'll  show  you  what  shooting  is,”  and  he  sent 
Terry  into  the  house  to  get  his  revolver  and  an  apple. 

There  were  a  few  green  apples  in  the  kitchen,  which 
the  cook  intended  to  stew’  that  afternoon. 

Terry  came  out  with  one  of  the  apples  in  one  hand  and 
the  revolver  in  the  other. 

“Now,  my  good  fellow,  you  take  that  apple  and  hold  it 
between  your  thumb  and  forefinger.  Hold  it  out  straight 
at  arm’s  length,  while  I  send  a  bullet  through  it.” 

“Boss,  I  can’t  hold  it.” 

“All  right.  If  you  don’t  hold  it  between  your  thumb 
and  forefinger  I’ll  shoot  at  your  hand.” 

“Boss,  why  don’t  you  let  me  <m?  I’ve  got  enough,  and 
I'll  leave  the  State.” 

“Hold  out  that  apple,”  said  Fred. 

The  man  held  the  apple  out  at  arm’s  length  between  his 
thumb  and  forefinger,  but  his  hand  w’as  trembling  so  that 
I  red  had  to  he  very  careful  for  fear  that  he  would  hit  the 
hand  and  thus  maim  him  for  life;  but  the  bullet  went 
square  through  the  apple,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  fellow  nearly  had  a  fit.  He  picked  up  the  pieces  of 
the  apple  and  looked  at  them. 
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“Now,  you  want  to  leave  this  locality  about  as  fast  as 
your  heels  can  carry  you,”  said  Fred. 

\N  ith  that  the  fellow,  without  stopping  to  pick  up  his 
hat,  turned  around  and  left,  and  all  he  would  sav  to  his 
companions  was : 

“Come,  boys,  let's  get  away  from  here.  This  is  no  place 

for  us.” 

lie  stopped  at  the  well,  took  a  dipper  full  of  water,  and 
then  started  off,  while  the  other  three  followed  him. 
That  big  cowboy  was  never  seen  in  that  part  of  Texas 

afterward. 

The  storekeeper  told  the  story  to  his  customers  as  they 
came  into  the  store,  and  it  was  soon  known  all  over  that 

county. 

«r 

The  facts  of  the  lynching  of  the  four  Mexican  cattle 

v  O 

thieves  had  been  published  all  over  that  part  of  the  State, 
and  Fred  and  Terry  were  relieved  from  the  odium  of  hav¬ 
ing  had  anything  to  do  with  the  affair,  other  than  the 

capture  of  the  men. 

The  sheriff  and  his  deputies  took  charge  of  the  bodies, 
as  they  were  found  hanging  to  the  trees,  and  buried  them 
by  the  road-side. 

They  were  buried  in  one  pit,  and  above  them  was  a  head- 
board,  on  which  was  painted  in  large  letters  the  story  of 

their  fate. 

Tom  Hecker  had  written  to  four  of  his  former  cowboy 
companions  that  he  had  found  a  place  with  Fearnot  and 
Olcott  again,  and  that  they  wanted  four  more  of  them  to 

join  him. 

They  at  once  resigned  their  places  with  their  employers, 
and  soon  reached  their  ranch. 

They  were  each  supplied  with  a  Winchester  and  car¬ 
tridges,  and  told  to  capture  every  cattle  thief  that  they 
found  on  the  range,  even  if  they  had  to  bring  them  down 
with  a  bullet. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION.  ' 

As  the  news  spread  around  through  the  country  of 
Fred’s  having  shot  an  apple  from  the  fingers  of  another 
man,  it  seemed  so  incredible  that  score  of  people  came  to 
the  cowbovs  to  inquire  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story. 

One  day,  when  Tom  wus  sent  to  town  with  a  wagon  to 
bring  back  some  things  that  Fred  had  ordered,  he  told 
a  storv  at  the  depot,  when  a  man  challenged  him  to  prove 
it.  He  said  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Olcott  fire  at  a  tree  with 
hi-  revolver  at  a  distance  of  thirty  paces,  and  then  plant 
the  rest  of  the  bullets  in  the  weapon  in  the  same  hole 

in  the  tree. 

Said  the  townsman : 

“I’ve  got  a  hundred  dollars,  which  says  that  that  is  not 
«o.  That  no  such  thing  ever  happened.” 

“Well,”  -aid  Tim,  “I  haven’t  got  one  hundred  dollars, 
for  I  don’t  carry  rny  money  with  me  wherever  T  go;  hut 
1  vrilj  have  to  come  up  again  on  Saturday,  and  1  will  sec 


if  I  can  get  Mr.  Olcott  to  come  up  with  me  and  prove  it  to 
you  by  shooting  for  you.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  man.  “I  will  meet  you  here,  and 
put  up  the  money,  and  I  will  bet  one  hundred  dollars  that 
Mr.  Olcott  can’t  plant  all  the  bullets  in  his  revolver  in  the 
same  hole  at  a  distance  of  thirty  paces,  and  if  you  want 
to  make  another  bet,  I’ll  bet  ten  dollars  that  Mr.  Olcott 
won’t  undertake  it.” 

“That’s  a  go,”  said  Tom.  “Just  meet  me  here  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  I  will  bring  up  my  money  ready  to  bet  any 
amount  that  I  can  get  you  to  put  up  that  he  can  do  it.” 

When  he  went  home  Tom  told  Terry  of  the  bet  that  he 
had  made. 

“Now,  Mr.  Olcott,  I  haven’t  got  much  money,  but  I’ll 
put  up  every  cent  I  have  on  your  marksmanship,  and  I 
beg  you,  as  a  favor,  to  go  with  me  on  Saturday  and  give 
me  a  chance  to  win  that  bet,  for  I  need  it,  as  I  am  en¬ 
gaged  to  a  girl  up  at  Ranchman’s  Rest,  whom  I  want  to 
marry  just  as  soou  as  I  can  get  money  enough  ahead  to 
build  a  little  home  for  her.” 

“All  right,  Tom.  I’ll  help  you  out.  I’ll  go  up  with 
you,  and  if  that  fellow  or  any  other  man  wrants  to  bluff 
you,  I’ll  check  enough  out  of  the  bank  for  you  to  cover 
whatever  he  or  his  friends  may  put  up.” 

“Lord  bless  you,  sir,”  said  Tom.  “I  guess  that  he  will 
have  quite  a  number  of  friends  there  to  bet  the  same 
way.” 

“Well,  I  hope  that  he  will.” 

“And,”  he  continued,  “I’ll  cover  everv  bet  for  you  that 
they  offer,  and  you  can  have  the  winnings.  Besides,  if  you 
marry  the  girl  and  bring  her  down  here,  you  can  have  a 
house,  rent  free,  on  the  ranch,  just  as  long  as  you  remain 
in  our  employ.” 

The  next  Saturday  Terry  went  up  to  Crabtree,  going 
on  a  freight  train  cab.  Tom  drove  a  wagon,  for  there 
was  no  local  freight  train  running  that  day  down  to  the 
ranch. 

The  fact  is,  only  through  freights  ran  over  the  road  at 
that  section,  hence  none  of  the  cars  were  unlocked  at  the 
ranch.  Of  course,  Terry  had  his  faithful  revolver  with 
him,  and  when  Tom  arrived,  the  sporting  men  got  around 
him  and  challenged  him  to  show  his  money. 

“All  right,  sir.  Mr.  Olcott  has  agreed  to  shoot,  and 
I  am  ready  to  cover  any  amount  you  want  to  put  up,  unless 
you  have  put  up  more  than  I  have.” 

The  original  bettor  offered  to  put  up  three  hundred 
dollars. 

“All  right,”  said  Tom.  “I’ll  cover  that.” 

Then  several  others  put  up  one  and  two  hundred  each. 

Terry  had  given  Tom  a  check  for  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  Tom  hurried  off  to  the  bank  with  it,  ca^ed  it,  and 
covered  all  the  bets. 

The  depot  agent  acted  as  stakeholder. 

Then  they  went  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  road 
into  a  piece  of  timber,  where  thirty  paces  were  stepped  off. 
and  a  piece  of  white  paper,  about  an  inch  square,  was 
fastened  against  the  tree. 
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One  man  carried  a  sharp  axe  with  him,  saying  that  he 
was  nut  going  to  let  any  trick  be  played  on  him. 

“It’s  easy  enough,”  said  he,  “for  one  shot  to  be  fired  in 
the  tree  and  the  other  shots  just  to  be  blank  cartridges.” 

Terry  then  fired  the  first  shot,  and  every  man  in  the 
party  went  to  the  tree  to  look  at  the  bullet  hole. 

Then  Terry  fired  the  other  five  shots  with  cool  delibera¬ 
tion  and.  caution.  -  • 

When  the  whole  six  bullets  had  been  fired  no  one  could 
tell,  from  the  appearance  of  the  bullet  hole,  that  any  other 
bullet  had  hit  the  tree. 

The  man  with  the  axe  proceeded  to  cut  into  the  tree 
frT  quest  of  the  bullets,  and  the  whole  six  bullets  were 
found,  one  on  top  of  the  other. 

Torn  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  danced  a  jig  then  and 
there;  but  the  freight  agent  was  too  busy  to  leave  his  post, 
so  he  had  to  depend  upon  the  reports  that  two  gentlemen 
whom  he  had  selected  made  to  him.  - 

When  they,  c-ame  back  the  report,  was  that  six  bullets 
were  shot  into. the  first  bullet  hole  and  were  found  when 
the  chips  were  cut  out. 

On  that  the  men  paid  the  thousand  dollars  to  Tom, 
whose  enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  he  was  ready  to  risk 
the  whole  amount  by  offering  to  bet  two  to  one  that  Olcott 
'coitld  shoot  an  apple  from  his  head  with  that  revolver  at 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards. 

But  the  party  of  bettors  had  had  enough.  They  didn't 
care,  to  risk  any  more  money,  and  some  of  them  couldn’t 
afford  to  lose  a  hundred  dollars;  but  firmly  believing  that 
they  would  win,  they  had  borrowed  a  little  to  make  up 
that- amount.” 

The  shooting  of  Terry  Olcott  was  the  talk  of  the  town 

for  a  week  afterwards.  Terrv  let  Tom  have  all  the  win- 

•/ 

nings,  and  he  put  the  money  in  the  bank  and  told  Fearnot 
and  Olcott  that  just  as  soon  as  they  could  get  him  a  house 
to  live  in  he  would  furnish  it  from  the  furniture  store  in  j 
Crabtree  and  send  a  hundred  dollars  to  his  sweetheart  to 
fix  up  and  come  down  to  him,  and  that  they  would  marry 
in  town  and  come  out  to  the  ranch  and  begin  life  together. 

'There  were  several  new  empty  houses  of  four  rooms 
each  on  the  ranch,  in  one  of  which  only  two  cowboys  were  [ 
living.  The  two  occupants  were  moved  into  another 
house  with  several  other  cowboys,  and  Tom,  at  once, 
bought  furniture  and  began  fixing  it  up  for  his  wife. 

Evelyn  and  her  two  visiting  friends  agreed  to  go  up  to 
Crabtree  and  stand  up.  with  Tom  and  his  girl  when  they 
were  married. 

The  girl  lost  no  time  in  leaving  Ranchman’s  Rest  for 
Crabtree,  and  when  she  arrived  there  Fred  and  Terrv  rec- 
ognized  her  as  a  girl  they  had  often  seen,  without  knowing 
who  she  was.  They  greeted  her  kindly,  and  so  did  Evelyn, 
saying  she  remembered  her  face  well,  and  within  thirty 
minutes  after  she  arrived  in  Crabtree  they  were  married 
in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel  at  Crabtree,  with  Fred  and  Evelyn 
standing  up  with  them,  and  quite  a  bevy  of  young  ladies 
acting  as  maids-of-honor. 

Terr}’  paid  for  the  dinner  of  the  couple  at  the  hotel. 


after  which  they  went  out  to  the  wagon  that  was  to  carry 
her  trunk,  and  Tom  and  she  drove  to  the  ranch  by  them¬ 
selves,  while  Evelyn  and  the  girls  returned  in  the  ranch 
carriage. 

Fred  and  Terry  and  Jack  went  down  on  the  conduct¬ 
or’s  caboose  of  the  freight  train. 

Thus  Fred  and  Terr}’  managed  their  new  ranch  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  strictest  personal  attention  to  every  little  matter 
of  importance. 

They  made  it  a  rule  to  deal  justly  and  kindly  with  every 
man  in  their  employ,  and  thus  gained  their  confidence. 

By  and  by  the  Crabtree  Herald  published  a  statement 
that  the  fattest  cattle  in  the  whole  State  of  Texas  w’ere 
to  be  found  on  the  ranch  of  Fearnot  and  Olcott,  and  soon 
applications  from  cattle  firms  away  up  in  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  and  Chicago  began  coming  to  them,  the  firms  ask¬ 
ing  for  particulars.  Terry  and  Fred  knew  every  one  of 
their  correspondents. 

They  wrote  back  to  them,  however,  that  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  sell  but  a  limited  number  of  their  cattle  that 
fall ;  but  every  one  of  the  firms  wrote  back  to  them,  saying 
that  they  would  take  their  word  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
cattle  that  they  had  for  sale,  and  would  pay  the  highest 
market  price  for  them. 

Some  of  the  firms  offered  to  go  down  at  once,  although 
it  was  some  two  or  three  months  ahead  of  the  regular  sea¬ 
son  for  buying  cattle,  pick  them  out,  and  pay  a  cash  de¬ 
posit,  contracting  to  pay  the  market  price  when  the  cattle 
were  ready  for  sale,  and  that  each  beef  was  to  be  weighed 
at  the  depot. 

Jack  said  that  he  would  have  a  few  hundred  head  for 
sale,  while  Fred  and  Terry  had  over  five  hundred. 

Jack  finished  his  big  house,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
furnish  it. 

Evelyn  looked  after  that  part  of  it  for  him,  so.  while  hf 
went  North  after  his  mother  and  sweetheart,  Evelyn  at¬ 
tended  to  the  furnishing  of  his  home,  and  all  of  his  cow¬ 
boys  were  instructed  to  obey  whatever  orders  either  Mr. 
Olcott  or  Mr.  Fearnot  might  give. 

Jack  wanted  Evelyn  to  go  up  with  him,  but  she  wrote  to 
Mary  Hamilton  to  go  down  to  New  York  City  and  act 
as  bridesmaid  for  Katy  Malone. 

THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT  AND  THE  LARIAT 
THROWER ;  OR,  BEATING  THE  CHAMPION  OF 
THE  WEST,"  which  will  be  the  next  number  (349)  of 
“Work  and  Win.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE:  All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  anv 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by 
mail  to  FRANK  TOTTSEY.  PUBLISTTER.  UNION 
SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 

you  order  bv  return  mail. 
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These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA ! 

Eacfc  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  ip  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subjects 

mentioned.  _ . _ _ _ 


THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  PE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hyimotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the,  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING.  / 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  cfn  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. — Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  ditfer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giviDg  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS- 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CAROS. — Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepured  curds.  By  Professor  HuQncr.  .Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND. — Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  <8.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

.  No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  .Eolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Rovaf  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGlC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  Bv  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructious  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  It.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young  and  old 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES  — Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects* 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests  ' 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN  — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subieeu- 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction.  J  • 

No.  53  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.-A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  father 
mother,  sister  brother  employer;  and.  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  even- v  nine 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book.  *  jouag 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECT!  Y  — Um 
taimng  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  • 

also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letters! 


THE  STAGE. 

BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END 
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minstrels  is  complete  without 

N©.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  a 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro  Dutch 

Just  tL  thing  fir  hS'  amust 


ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW 


•INI'!  TOKF  ROOK"  v *•'  ”  YORK  MINS  TREE  GUIDE 

AM-  JDK E  RUOIv.— Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
ganizing_  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe 

•  p  LDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

joke  lxxks  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
\r  2!  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrene e  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 

^Main'i  copyTmuSia'td™0  eDj°y  “  S°°d  substantiaI  j°k*  sb™M 

TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com- 
plete  ln^tructicnis  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
s„3ge,  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 

1  c  Av  rTqDun r °TPT  ^ T afa?A  By  a  Pr°minent  Stage  Manager. 
No.  80.  Gl  S  V  ILLIAMS  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  Oerman  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 


XT  HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  anc.  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOWr  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It. contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters  ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

M900KS. 

No.  37.  HOWT  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Tr:bel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOWT  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  coilcct.on  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTEmYJNMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night,  with  hi;  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOWr  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published, 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment 
money  than  any  hook  published. 

No.  35,  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES- — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  th .  rules  am.  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croqirt.  dominoes,  jsb.  .  . 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book, 'giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre  Crib- 
bage,  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

Nj.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

Vo  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.  It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires.to  know 

ail  about.  ,  X J'  if  \  V e!— Con  ta i n i n g  the  rules  and  etiquette 

soHetv  and  th*  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
»  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
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No.  81.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. — Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
sPea^,er*  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
littie  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

0  0  n  0 

No. '  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taminr,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in- 
-tructive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups^  essences,  etc..  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  ANT  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  th«  use  of  words  aud  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
Hiland. 

-  No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it ; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  hoy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  hoy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  hy  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  a 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


D'h’jiTS.i Tfank'Vand  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

r  l  r  “  price  10  CENTS  EACH,  OB  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


CONTAINS  ALL  SORTS  OF  STORIES.  EVERY  STORY  COMPLETE. 

32  PAGES.  BEAUTIFULLY  COLORED  COVERS.  PRICE  5  CENTS. 
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LATEST  ISSUES: 

Up  From  the  Ranks :  or,  From  Corporal  to  General.  A  Story  of 
the  Great  Rebellion.  By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

Expelled  From  School ;  or,  The  Rebels  of  Beechdale  Academy. 
By  Allyn  Draper. 

Larry,  the  Life  Saver;  or,  A  Born  Fireman.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief 
Warden 

The  Brand  of  Siberia;  or,  The  Boy  Tracker  of  the  Steppes.  By 
Allan  Arnold. 

Across  the  Continent  with  a  Circus;  or,  The  Twin  Riders  of  the 
Ring.  By  Berton  Bertrew.  .  .  _  _  „ 

On  Board  a  Man-of-War ;  or,  Jack  Farragut  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson.  _  .  _ 

Nick  and  Jed,  the  King  Trappers  of  the  Border.  By  An  Old 
Scout. 

Red  Light  Dick,  The  Engineer  Prince;  or,  The  Bravest  Boy  on 
the  Railroad.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

Leadvllle  Jack,  the  Game  Cock  of  the  West.  By  An  Old  Scout. 
Adrift  In  the  Sea  of  Grass ;  or,  The  Strange  Voyage  of  a  Missing 
Ship.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

Out  of  the  Gutter;  or,  Fighting  the  Battle  Alone.  A  True  Tem¬ 
perance  Story.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

The  Scouts  of  the  Santee ;  or,  Redcoats  and  Whigs.  A  Story  of 
the  American  Revolution.  By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

Edwin  Forrest’s  Boy  Pupil ;  or,  The  Struggles  and  Triumphs  of 
a  Bov  Actor.  By  N.  S.  Wood,  the  Young  American  Actor. 

Air  Line  Will,  The  Young  Engineer  of  the  New  Mexico  Express. 
By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

The  Richest  Boy  in  Arizona;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Gila.  By 
Howard  Austin.  ,  _  ,  ,  , 

Twenty  Degrees  Beyond  the  Arctic  Circle ;  or,  Deserted  in  the 

Land. of  Ice.  By  Berton  Bertrew.  „  .  _ 

Young  King  Kerry,  the  Irish  Rob  Roy;  or.  The  Lost  Lilly  of 
Killarney.  By  Allyn  Draper.  ,  _ 

Canoe  Carl ;  or,  A  College  Boy’s  Cruise  in  the  Far  North.  By  Al¬ 
lan  Arnold. 

Randy  Rollins,  the  Boy  Fireman.  A  Story  of  Heroic  Deeds.  By 
Ex-Fire-Chief  Warden. 

Green  Mountain  Joe,  the  Old  Trapper  of  Malbro  Pond.  By  An 
Old  Scout. 

The  Prince  of  Rockdale  School;  or,  A  Fight  for  a  Railroad.  By 
Howard  Austin. 

Lost  in  the  City  ;  or,  The  Lights  and  Shadows  of  New  York.  By 
H.  K.  Shackleford.  ,  ,  „  ,  _  „ 

Switchback  Sam,  the  Young  Pennsylvania  Engineer;  or,  Rail¬ 
roading  in  the  Oil  Country.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

Trapeze  Tom,  the  Boy  Acrobat ;  or,  Daring  Work  in  the  Air.  By 
Berton  Bertrew. 

Yellowstone  Kelly,  A  Story  of  Adventures  in  the  Great  West.  By 
An  Old  Scout.  „  _  w 

The  Poisoned  Wine ;  or,  Foiling  a  Desperate  Game  By  H.  K. 
Shackleford. 

Shiloh  Sam  ;  or,  General  Grant’s  Best  Boy  Scout.  By  Gen  I.  Jas. 
A.  Gordon. 

Alone  in  New  York;  or.  Ragged  Rob,  the  Newsboy.  By  N.  S 
Wood  (The  Young  American  Actor). 

The  Floating  Treasure  ;  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Pirate's  Rock.  By 
Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

Tom  Throttle,  The  Boy  Engineer  of  the  Midnight  Express;  or, 
Railroading  in  Central  America.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt 
The  Diamond  Eye ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Idol.  By  Richard  R. 
Montgomery. 

Ned  North,  The  Young  Arctic  Explorer;  or.  The  Phantom  Valley 
of  the  North  Pole.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 

From  Cabin  to  Cabinet;  or,  The  Pluck  of  a  Plowboy.  By  H.  K. 
Shackleford. 

Kit  Carson’s  Boys;  or,  With  the  Great  Scout  on  His  Last  Trail. 
By  An  Old  Scout. 

Driven  to  Sea;  or.  The  Sailor’s  Secret.  A  Story  of  the  Algerine 
Corsairs.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 


342  Twenty  Boy  Spies :  or.  The  Secret  Band  of  Dismal  nollow.  A 

Story  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Gen’I.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

343  Dashing  Hal,  the  Hero  of  the  Ring.  A  Story  of  the  Circus.  By 

Berton  Bertrew. 

344  The  Haunted  Hut ;  or,  The  Ghosts  of  Rocky  Gulch.  By  Allyn 

Draper. 

345  Dick  Dashaway’s  School  Days;  or.  The  Boy  Rebels  of  Kingan  Col¬ 

lege.  By  Howard  Austin. 

346  Jack  Lever,  the  Young  Engineer  of  “Old  Forty” ;  or.  On  Time 

with  the  Night  Express.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

347  Out  With  Peary ;  or,  In  Search  of  the  North  Pole.  By  Ber¬ 

ton  Bertrew. 

348  The  Boy  Prairie  Courier ;  or,  General  Custer’s  Youngest  Aide.  A 

True  Story  of  the  Battle  at  Little  Big  Horn.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

349  Led  Astray  in  New  York ;  or,  A  Country  Boy’s  Career  in  a  Great 

City.  A  True  Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

350  Sharpshooter  Sam,  the  Yankee  Boy  Spy  ;  or,  Winning  His  Shoul¬ 

der  Straps.  Gen’l.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

351  Tom  Train,  the  Boy  Engineer  of  the  Fast  Express ;  or.  Always  at 

His  Post.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

352  We  Three ;  or,  The  White  Boy  Slaves  of  the  Soudan.  By  Allan 

Arnold. 

353  Jack  Izzard,  the  Yankee  Middy.  A  Story  of  the  War  With  Tri¬ 

poli.  By  Capt.  Thos.  II.  Wilson. 

354  The  Senator’s  Boy ;  or,  The  Early  Struggles  of  a  Great  States¬ 

man.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

355  Kit  Carson  on  a  Mysterious  Trail ;  or,  Branded  a  Renegade.  By 

An  Old  Scout. 

356  The  Lively  Eight  Social  Club ;  or,  From  Cider  to  Rum.  A  True 

Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

357  The  Dandy  of  the  School ;  or,  The  Boys  of  Bay  Cliff.  By  Howard 

Austin. 

358  Out  in  the  Streets ;  A  Story  of  High  and.  Low  Life  in  New  York. 

By  N.  S.  Wood  (The  Young  American  Actor.) 

359  Captain  Ray  ;  The  Young  Leader  of  the  Forlorn  Hope.  A  True 

Story  of  the  Mexican  War  By  Gen’I.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

360  “3”  ;  or.  The  Ten  Treasure  Houses  of  the  Tartar  King.  By  Rich¬ 

ard  R.  Montgomery. 

361  Railroad  Rob ;  or,  The  Train  Wreckers  of  the  West.  By  Jas.  C. 

Merritt. 

362  A  Millionaire  at  18 ;  or,  The  American  Boy  Croesus.  By  H.  K. 

Shackleford. 

363  The  Seven  W7hite  Bears ;  or,  The  Band  of  Fate.  A  Story  of  Rus¬ 

sia.  By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

364  Shamus  O’Brien  ;  or,  The  Bold  Boy  of  Glingall.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

365  The  Skeleton  Scout ;  or,  The  Dread  Rider  of  the  Plains.  By  An 

Old  Scout. 

366  “Merry  Matt”  ;  or,  The  Will-o’-the-Wisp  of  Wine.  A  True  Tem¬ 

perance  Story.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

367  The  Boy  With  the  Steel  Mask  ;  or,  A  Face  That  Was  Never  Seen. 

By  Allan  Arnold. 

368  Clear-the-Track  Tom  ;  or.  The  Youngest  Engineer  on  the  Road. 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

369  Gallant  Jack  Barry,  The  Young  Father  of  the  American  Navy. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  "Wilson. 

370  Laughing  Luke,  The  Yankee  Spy  of  the  Revolution.  By  Gen’l  Jas. 

A.  Gordon. 

371  From  Gutter  to  Governor;  or.  The  Luck  of  a  Waif.  By  H.  K. 

Shackleford. 

372  Davy  Crockett,  Jr.;  or,  “Be  Sure  You’re  Right,  Then  Go  Ahead." 

By  An  Old  Scout. 

373  The  Young  Diamond  Hunters :  or.  Two  Runaway  Boys  in  Treasure 

Land.  A  Story  of  the  South  African  Mines.  By* Allan  Arnold. 

374  The  Phantom  Brig;  or,  The  Chase  of  the  Flying  Clipper.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 


For  Bale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt,  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps;  by 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  re¬ 
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